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The successful completion of projects that deal vrJth areas of social 

rei^yaace generally reqi^i rcr special kinds of asststande. The priject staff 

t ft 

nust d^end on many other people tS^e corantinlty who are asked to give of 
their tltie and effort in order for the study to reet Its objectives. 

This was certainly true of the film evalsjatlos effort described In tnis 
report. Sc^koI personnel Inclsi^diog adrrJnistrators, te^cher^, and stxidents — 
all Tiade l^nportant and critical inputs to the data collection phase of t^e 
work. For this, the project staff gives their sincere thanks^ 

Effective project support and nonltoring is no less Important to a 
well*4iandged effort. . It was provided throughout the period of perfc^oiance 
and* was particularly helpful in setting tp a national conference, where issties 
relating to mental health fJliiss in tt^e scnwl envlronnent were explored and 
discussed by nationally recognized leaders.* 

5ince tiiis project toutfied on a nurber of areas {e.g. ftental health, 
films, teacher training) it was Important to get Inputs frcm recognized 
experts in these various discfplines-. The foHo-*lng people were actively 
involved in various stages of the project and made numerous useful inputs: 

Or. Morton Serkowjtz, Chi Id^Psyciilatrist , Consultant for Alle^.eny 
County Sdibols, Pittsburgh^ Penn^lvanla. 

Or. Jack Birch, Associate ^ean. School of education, Unlversl^ of 
Plttsber^. 

'^^^ ' ^ ' ; 

Or. John" A. Kol&tad, Professor, Oivision of Instructional Systems, ' 
Techjnology, Indiana^Jthilvers^ty. ' * 



'^The Proceedlng% of this conference are being pi^Hshed In a separate dodb- 
rent { Is anybody listening? Proceedings of a conference on the effective 
use of flla media for mental health education for and with chlfdren^ 



Or* A^Qjistln A. R»t, Professor of ^^ugation, Syr^cise University. 

Sr* Carl Terrawva, ?5yd>j&5o^ Depa^tnent, Iducatiosai f^eseartri CotmcH 
Cleveland, Ofilo- . 

Or* A. V»defTeer« Professor and Bead, Area of Csirrlojluta and 
Inst^octlon, University of Alaban^a. • . 

In arddition to the ,»pye, Dr* Hpb^rt FItzpatrick, a iaeasuren«nt*and 
evaluation consyltant on the rese^fj^ staff of AJR, assisted wlt?5 the study 
^ign and in the analysis of data. 

Since part of t^ie^project i^as cottScted at an off-site location (F^hode 
Island), It was necessary to have socaeons who would assist t^>e project staff 
in coof^l^.ailUi aictlvTtles. Tnis support was provided by Dr. Swen 

Rael&f the University of ?4hode Island. Or. Rae's professional Intere'st In 
>cnild developrn^t allo^ved her to extend her Inputs to the project beyond 
a siirpJe back-stopping effort. 

Finally, our heartfelt thanks to, Valerie Kausrann (Secretary) and 
Patricia Vi tale ^(Adnilnistratlve /Sj&soclate) who expertly handled *tSie inany 
details of daily project man^en^t^ data recordio^ ind formatting, and t^>e 
typing of the numerous project <ioC(iaents that ^rc required. Including this < 

A conplete listing of the project staff, a3ong^>fJth tJie dates of 
Itnportant j>roject milestones, can b^ found Iq j^^pendix A to tills report. 

Harris Shettel ^ * - ' 

American. Institutes for Research 
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SADSRJJ'iJKD 

Ihe Azaerican educational system mjst bt the cost scrutinized, n>st 
iriticized and (ccftalrTyT^e rest sti^died of aH our basic Instfturloas. 
A xecurritjg area of concern yttxb respect to t^jis institution has to do wit^i 
the 'basically a;;thoritarian stroctcre of TOSt spools Ki^in vJhijch students 
have little or no op^nmit;^ to participate fn ^eclsiojts whicii affect 
them, and )?Dere dissent, dis^reenent »d even creativity are often inhibi ted 
if not punished outright XSordon, 1373; Hoity 1972). One result of tJits 
concern has been a trend tw^rd iciat is loosely called t*»e '^toanlstic,"' or 
huinan rel^ions ^proacn, to educattort. 

•^riuHianistic** In the context of the class room car* be defined as any sys- 
tenatic attempt to sensitize the teaciier to students* feelings, attltaad^, 
and values, an^ to i'hcrease tJie teachers* application of the qualities of 
enpathy^ wanntt, positive regard, and genuineness In his interaction Mith 
students. Looked* at to re broadly, tbis vie^^point, based^in part on tJie 
teadiiogs of Carl Itogers, Abraham Has low, and others, ho^xis that the restrict 
tive,' authoritar4-an cli^mate of the school is Ina>npatible wi^. the students' 
need for self-actuaf izatlon, and tiius does not lead $o<9tltnum jaehtal health ^ 
and, in sone cases, contributes to poor rental health {iareenej 1373)^ JnJs 
viewpoint couW^bc TOre easily ignored If it could be shorfn that children 
leam nore under an aath9ritari"an system, but su^ an assertion finds llttleN^ 
support in tyie research literature. In fact, recent studies suggest that 
students >are lJfc«ly to leam most froa Ceadiers who^shcw hl^ levcls.^of > 
understanding and respect toward them (Aspy^ 1969; Katz, J971; Rogers, 19&7>* 
It has been said that "the placing of very healthy teacher-urodeli In all 
classroons inay be tantacot^t to a peacefuCre volution, and jfiay v^ll ^re^tent 
a ciore violent educational revolution" -(Aspy S Hadlock, 1967) ♦ 



The husanistic approach, to education is beginning to be reflected In 
the currlculura of aany schools of education. Hcweycr, the need to reach 
inservlce teachers with appropriate training and educational materials 
dealing with this approach i^ seen jtd be'equaWy Icportant. After all, there 
are nany ©ore practicing teachers than there jipe teachers Irt tjraifling, and the 
tioe required to produce a coc9>lete "transftjjion" wouM be.sany, cany years. 



The NJKH prodtfcea' f Hjb series » '^nc To Sraw On," the sibject of the 
exploratory study described In this report Is based In part on a well-knohm 
and wcil-docunented approach to the Ijprovenent of nental health In the 
sdiools developed by Dr. Rah>h Ojenann, an educational psycholol^lst. Ihls 
^roach Is consi s-tent^l tf> the hunsanlstlc philosophy. In tiiat It eajphaslzes 
a causaT orientation to the social envlronnent ^Ich focus^ on the etiology 
of, or ijotlvations behind, hurnan behavior, as opposed to a concern only with 
the surface tcani fes tat Ions of that behavlar on a '^lere and o<m" basis « Sudi 
an approach involves an m<9reness of the probabilistic nature^ of human 
behavior, and supports an^ttltude of flexibility and tolerance, and an 
ability to view a given situation front another's perspective.* " 

This causal approach to behav-ior parallels the widely doopented des- 
cription of a rental ly healthy class room cllinate as one In which there is 
flexible permlssl ventes within clearly recognizable .1 1 ml ts. so as to provide 
a sense of security^ ^ build4ng of self-esteera, appreciation of^thc rights' 
of dthars, and challenge to each IndlviduaK _ * ^ 

More than a dozen controlled research studies with teachers have shown 
yhat an ''apprecTation of the dynasties of behavior^s acconpanlfed by significant 
changes in. such dlnenslons'as r.anlfest anxiety, tendency to loRedlate artl- 
trary gunltlveness, antl-denocratlc tendencies, arid tolerande of antiquity" 
(Ojei9^n, 1567K^ There Ts evidence, tiierefore, that OJernann*s causal 
approach can work .under rather carefully controlled ^search conditions* 
Unfortunately/ this approach has had, to date, ve^ llttlp Impact oa school^' 
procedures in a general way, or to use the vernacular, "In the real worldJ' 
To quote one author vrfjp lacnents this fact, 'Perhaps the reason £a ihat- 
effective use of this* program dsmanda specific training on ihe teacher's 
part." (Itall^'added.) • , 

In response to this' felt need, ffWH elected to provide (through thfe 
RFP, contracting process) teacher training niaterlals that would have the 
capacity to upgrade the skills and knowledge of the teachers at all -gndt 



leveVs thel.r application o^^e causal/huoanlstlc approach In the class* 
rooQ. It^as further xJeclded that a film Merles would offer the roost cost 

fectlvB way 'Of getting ,the appropriate iae$sage J^o the w>desr^p#sslble 

audience.. However, It was also recognized that f I I«s-^one ifould be of 
lltalted valoe due to the essential Fy passive nature of ibis medium as ^ 

'9 
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trjidl tlcxially used. Watching a filo, hcwever sltlJl fully It cnlght be «ade, 
has not -been shwn to Jead to significant changes In the behavior of the 
viewer, particularly In areas Involving rtrong personal feelings* It was 
therefore decided that a gufded post-filra discussion session be "buflt in** 
to the total teacher training package. - 

It should be noted at this point that the process by -«eans of whl<^ the 
fl Wdiscussion series was prepared did not follcw a number of the procedures , 
currently recocrnended for inedia developjaent and xS^at lend themselves to well- 
conceived somatlve evaluation efforts. These shortcoalngs becane apparent 
to the project staff v^en an effort was made to determine the specific <rf)jec- 
tlves of the films and the kinds of Impact one could expect to occur as a 
♦ result of having viewed the fllnis and participated In the discussion sessions. 
The original RFP was rather vague on these points and the proposal that was 
accepted for the developniient of the films did llttle^o Increase the level of 
specificity of objectives and intended Impag^, * . 

One can be sympathetic wl,th problems In tfeflnjng In an objective and 

measurable way teacheY pi ass room behavior as It pertains Xo such Ihherc^tly 

«»btguous concepts as humanisHCj cauaalj nan-threaterdnffj aupportiDa ^^tc. 

^OH/^ye^r^ this Is the *chal lenge that must be accepted by those. whcf cla^m to 

be (or are asked to be) accountable for the ya>lue of their efforts. *'Good 

ideas" are easy to state In Abstract terms <"Let*s Improve mental health In 

the c^assrtwn** or 'let's make teachers more humanistic") The authors feel 

that.it Is incumbant upon those who accept the assignment to do something 

concrete and specific In Implementing these *^*good Ideas*' to.tragslate them 

Into taoglble and measurable quantities. Failure to do this (or to see that 

others do It), leads to, at wors't, Ill-conceived products, and, at besfj 

products v^ose real merit Is difficult or- perhaps even Iroposs Ible to 
— _ • 

determine. • ^ 

'For the above reasons,_the **One To Grow On" film series was a difficult 
one ta evaluate. The project staff foynd Itself In the position of fe)^tractlng 
.from those responsible for the development of the series, both at NIMH and - 
from the contractor, -Information that many feel should be a part of the orig- 
inal conceptual I zfng and planning process. The success with which this was- 
done obviously has* ^ direct and profound effect on the quality of the pverall ^ 
Study. The nature of this effect will be seen rare clearly Ifj the more 
detailed discussion of the study contained In the body , of this repprt. 

erIc . ■ ' 



^ In sunmary, this exploratory project Is alracd, at determining^ the extent' 
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to whldi a set of teadier training materlal$|. nanely the "One To drcM On" 
fllcns and related discussion guhie, which Incorporate many of the concepts 
of therhunanlstic and causal approach, can Influence In a positive way the 
>ttltudes and behaviors of the teacher In the ^lassrooQ and subsequently 
have a^ beneficial Icnpact on students. The research approach represents 
\ a mixture of '!hard'' data collection In the field under realistic conditions 
plus qualitative Information obtained from Interviews and questionnaires 
wl^ those participating* In the study. 

The need to assess the Impact* of a potentially Important efforts such as^ 
Is represented by the '*One To Grow On" film series » Is critical to an orderly 
and validated process of Improvement In our technl^ques and approaches to 
educational problems, particularly as they relate to mental health Issues. 
The' results of such an evaluation-would be Important Iniielplng NIHH In 
their continuing efforts to reach teachers with mer^l" health message^^and 
suggest guidelines for the deve*loprent of future programs In this critical 
area. The results should also be of direct assistance in the dissemination 



and^ppprt of| the "One To gVow On" film se^ries Itself. 



^ DESCftlPTION OE FILH/ttlSCUSSION PROGRAM 

The complete teacher training package contains an introductory film 
pPos sl;^ separate film segments; eiach with an accompanying discussion guide . 
contained In a Film Discussion H^rryaK*' The strategy -employed by this train- 
ing package is one of^ providing a common stlm^ulus '(the fijm series) along 
with post fUm dlscussion'sessions during which the participants (teacjiars) , 
I under 'the direction of a Discussion Leader, engage in a dialogue which Is ^ 
\intended to achieve the following major objectives (as stated- in the original RFP) 

{])> To stimulate discussion of the nature of student behavior and 
the teacher's relatlonstilp to It.i * ' 

(2) To heip*teachers appreciate and understand human behavior, faking 
It into account underlying factors which caft produce different^ kl^ds 

of surface behavior in students. * , • 

(3) To help teachers explore'and understand" their ^wn attitudes and 

' ' ' ' ^. • " 

feelings toward teaching, and by this exploration improve the ways ^ 

in which they relate to their students and their students relate 

to themselves and 'others. - /' 

^ A description of the sfx filmsjs contained in Appendj3c.-ft^long with 
objectives developed by the project staff for each f i Ip^^nd' posslbjle te^ctjer 
behaviors that would'be 9onsistent wl th each film. Mhe reader is jWljted 
to review this materJiil. to gain a feeling for the specific content., oft^^e 
films and what they we^re attempting to achieve. The introduction from the . 
Fl Im Di-scu^sion Manual which is quoted below wl 1 1 provide a more general, 
description of the f i ImAdiscussion series. - ■ \ / ' . 



S ^ ^ « - • 

The introductory film was not ready In time. to ^e used in the study. A 

thj,rd part of the total package, a Handbook*, Promoting Mental HeaHh tn 

the' Classroom prepared by Karen Rohne Prit<thett Todd of New. York- U^iVer- 

slty, also was not Included, but for a different reason. The Handbiook Is 

considered an optional i*tem, its u(e being left .to the discretion of xhe 

Individual user. Therefore l ts^ Inclusion in the studyO^oyld have inti^o^ 

.duced a variable of unknown dimensions la terms of its/|mpact under 

realistic conditions. . • , ' 



, ISie "One 



"kijSy^ si£^ hsi:>e been dtfoela^^ 

hial'A. isdu^ t^^±^^ ^^^idgf^^ interacldcn in ihe 



^zrapme^'O^^^^ZToAots ^si^i^j^rs^elcTB^^^pecijslt^ cTKtribute jz great 
^Jaal to iia iiaHcs^iOTS^ A>^^^BaT^.e pj ^Aadioal*3 relaH^cjr^hip to Ike 
Qonpsunit^, ciher cptizers^ as J^XJ ^ Btude^^ ihe^etvea rras^, be interested 
^articzrpcKte who-^gh^ enliven iSie <|ta«c3^&55?« 7 ' ^ 

Stese Jitm and vri^t rdter^cuf^ aS^ tools and not a padhage of 

psnaaecs^ ^Ihceu ^xre irxterided da. ^z^jsti^jsd^ains .astalyai/ a atartuy point 
fror^ tfnu?^ piacuBBt^ j^<^±icppgsrita issn look at t^^r prcotem^ and 
\develqp ablutions, ^ . / ' 

^Some of tne filfs^ preset specific claaaroom iecSzrAc^^t^^ SaJeverj the 
T^^xterial^a are interdeS: to ^eeil^ iheae ^esqn^J^^' or e^en to aUggeat.that 
an^ CT all cf tfzem a^ 'i^e^eaaari^ effeqtU>e in ait^Ttr^ the teaming' eszperi' ^ 
enoea of the atudent^^. iffecti^ffe use of an^ .tedb^^^frue mxaz ariae frarn a 
je^i^p^ Tjeed fett b^^-oc^ iecaier CT^d- atudenty 




. J , '[ 'iSixrc^y and '^h Pr^^^Coc^iCt^ A iioa^dc^'' are^ ,^^ aet in hign^ achoola 

' ^ n^^2^ fiU^^^ Tne^M piii^ent' prcbtema vilhout 



\ . andjd^.^^ be dkaSHb^^ga '^hrt^Ze^ filas^^ pi^' pritteni^ prrcblem vilho 
^pibp^^aing^Bdil^ proce^a^ieft ^ t^ie parHaipsHta^,.. ' ^iTuSividuala^ 



tf 



: _ "^.jt fea^p^r inlSefleation,^ and ^I^arning Strdt^g:ie^ ar^ ^e^ in etevmitarg^ 

^.r. ' 3hhi>oJej''andvhiZe P^e^ ^cddj^a^^ptAterxa^ liye vehi^ie fpr^thia ih ^aci 
...►^ , -.V ^ <c .p^i*t>^«?2' progr^- r^vreaenting an ef:pixt^t'^ d^'^pi pcrdbler^B 



Sfee general prcoteni preaented.zn fiirs is nat p^culicsr 
^smjd %i^ed i2^ti3r7*2fe liie pnsbtem/ but if tinB ie limii:ed, zfou msg' 
ijAa^L^^elfst tihoae jVJnB thart moat inp^&ateZ^ :2ddr£:s8^iS^ isiterCsia snd 
jfripg^rrVngy^^/' ^'^?\^*^T^^-r^^'^- - 3ai^ez>eTj if ^picr group hs3 the j,tirn6 for n^j 
erttire aeries, tizere ia a pcJlti'X':>±luB in d^ing it^^s?; i^te i^h^le rsnge &f 
probZemB presenz^d in tee aeriea cxS in seei^^he rsr^a of ^s^rrerM :^ thin 
2^ arhoot a^ate^r^fTorr. kvK^dBrgazsten zc aentgr high school — £n lAirx tkeae 
ixnitieTaal prd^T^ns of aroJth csnd deoetoupam mcm^fest p^^emaBlp^ » . • 

'The Tadl^taioT 



ijTecrtipi of "Ofzeae Traz^erial^ aeper^ <£porf^'i^*e, prea'enoe of a facili- 
vz^-oT or diacruaaion Z^:z5eT — ;2n ezz>Brieyiaad esperc or a selj-rratnei riCFoioa — 
who GBBycrea uie reapoKaibitit^ for osref^l]^ previe^i^ng the fi^*^^ reineuK^jg 
zhe diajzuaaion jraz-eriala, cood rasitizcrting zke poaz^aore^ring TeaxK^e ccS 

. ^ ' * f . r 

group 'i^veraotioru • - . 

* ' ' * • • 

Trie diaczcsaicm Tnztericda ar^ intended aa a guide -ts t>ie fooitztator, 
not aa a acript for leading a quaati^qn ^and arjs^r aeaaipn. Uhe ^adliz^sta^ 
' ocTi heU> 2^>e psrtz-cioczi'te dlarifu for iheTn^2^:>ea^, i:ndt ih^^ aszp^ ^l^<^ 




tit 

4Mct %heu a€& u\ th& hehcn^ior or. tie maraotera t-n ma jzlrra. s^ousn of %^ 
-fiUiB hga the poteritidl for ati^jd^vng atrong feelir^a i^ i^ie pcartvoipcntsl 

iZfiid^the fasilitatcr aAould'enoourage people tc ^xAe tSvaae, axS^Jiledg;Lrig ^ ^ 
* zheir ^ffect^ This will .be useful ^zroughout dita'^cuaaion, hut^par^ ^ 

ticuldrtif da the participcstt^ atiespp to ah:^ petsonalized aolutzcr^ .io 

^je *kinda of oroblem vreaented ^ t/^ fiUrsa^ Aji^cTiai^ only ^bright^ zf 
jhe teo^jer >jno^ foTm4i(zte^ it h^a pke j^eapoHazbitit^ for i^r^plementzng zt 

feela it to be right far hzzr:aelf* # / ' , ^ * ' . 

• The ultuTote objectine pf tha grogrcs^n if to^ ^ti^fsd^zte action and <ximge 
The fddlztator ahatdd ensure ^i^hit apprropriate- asou)h,of trjne at ^^.^ 
c>f each diacuaavon is spent foauaing on the vr^licationa far action that oan 
he derived fran^the pre^edvng porptzois, of dis^uaaiip^^ ' 
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""^"^^^^^^■^^^^^^^^^ * 

• The Jtajor tbrast of ti>e *X)ne To Sro* On"* films ^described briefly ibove ' 
is_to*fce fQurvd In t»e dfsc^sioa sessi&ns* The fbcjs of the discissions 
IS intervded to be oQ^what ^eacners 60 *<it^iin z^^lx o«i ciassroocs t?»at relates 
^ to fee lasjital health of tnelr st^ydents. The strategy esTplcycd Is to provide 
stiinjil (t5>e f i hns) » envirp^iaetJt t^iat xT&yies It possible for teachers, 
wt>rkf!>g to9e:fcher as coilea^ues^ to develop a?rf dfsctis <i>an9es they can irate 
.that *cl3l result In nore constracti« classroom e?^rie^ces for their stt^nts 

The films are set in different schools Kith a variety of types of class-, 
roore orgaaizatiofi, fronuvcry conventional to eje?>erijTentaI . Iht gra^e level 
ran9es fro» kindergarten to high school* 'The assunptlon behind t*ls variety. - 
is that the .teacher Is the key eTenent in developfng 3 constructive approach 
to nental healt?^ in the cfassroo;n. The grade level* the shape qf the class- 
room, -the^»^nf fguratlon of the des^, the type of program that ,1s officially 
sectioned, all contribute in t^e'ir ^ay-to the kinds of Interaction that 

* ocpjr In the classroom. Sut tSe teacher's aifantoess^ sensitivity^ and beha- 
, viox arc irf far the 4Tost^ faftpprtant variables J ^ts realization that he can 
change-jjis^b^avjor In 3^ constr;iCt.lyc *<ay Is^the underlying tnessage of the 

. entire series, # - 



As noted, there Is no. intentipn to '*sel. 
shown in Sc^ue of thle films to, the j>artici02n 
classroo:^ devlc^^ and ^programs is not the objective of thi« series* The 



the particular tec^iniqoes 
ts. Jbe adoption of Specific 



by- the participants* final recep-' 
^ i^d discussion t'^ould be one In 



Success of the discussion* ^annot be measured 
tlveness to the specific tedwlques sho^f^ 

whici) the Whole' focus of attention was Cn ]a>eling the situations or tech 
,niG[pes, and passing judgment on 'them, Jhe best discussldn woi»ld be one in 
'>iilch tfefe participants explor^ tSeir Of^n reactions to the situations, and 
^.ca^ out vfith some new ideas about ho^ they might .^rtei* Oilttvate good 
mental health practices in their own classrioms.- « ' * 

T^is'program is tntehded to help teache rs- really ,^he individual poten- 
tial for chahge that each teadher ^as. The Discus^ on Leader's, role in this 
processrjs to help«ti)e members of ti>l^ group .expr^S theTr. reactions to the 
films and connect ^ese reactions to the! r ; feelings ab^ut .their o^n teathlng 
♦ experience. Jhe Discussion Leader is oelthe^r t^ie teachej; in a Socratlc dls^ 
logue lading to a self*evlderit conclusion 



8 
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a right answer) nor Is be the 



> — — 



leader 1a a group zbetapy session, but he i's qioser to tHc latter. lb? 
Slsc^sion Leader's task 3^ to help the Individual participants recognl^ 
t^)elr c^n -respD?ises ar>d prursae t^ose responses in a -may l^>at*«fin l^d^ t^iem 
to nej* *cays of dealing t*lth students, ways that are their CMm^ays that are 
"conrfortaibic" to thea. ' ^ 

The Individual teacher has significant dl5««tf^iary po^tf and v&rry 
prerogatives concerning t^^izt goes os wiiJrfn t3>e cohfines of his Oi«i class- 
roonu '**Pespons1bnity*' Is a key word. Ifoatever cl r^jns tances , the , 
Individaal teac?*er has liajor respons I bl I ity *^i tiU^ that^ room. Whll^^^cnere are 
factors over which the te3»cher has no control, it Is tfee purpose of t^ils 
progran to sjress those factors over whic^ he does have control. The telfcher 
_i»:2St feel hii o^^.po^er and his cwn responsibi H^. 

Another.^ay of tiescri b log the experience is^to ettoh^ize Its uniqueness 
and Hts indi^idi^llty- ever/ Individual coTnes.ltrto »e ^jcperrence with -dif- 
ferent ex^>ec^tions and background, he '^sees*' dfiffe^ent things in t^e filnis; 
he %ears" different thinjgs in ^e disccBsions-; hfe/processes i t afi w5th>iis 
opn ''one of a kind coi^ptiter;'* and he decides ho^to reap on. the basis of 
what this experience reans to hifm. ' ■ ^ . 
i^l i cat ions: for Evaluation % * ' ^ 

As should be clear at this point, the ^tal experience of viewing the 
fllins plus partic faati r^g in t^ie discussion sessions^ could be charactenz^d 
as onstructuredtanjj nondidactlc. The nSsiag^ fs l'Otei(ded to be '"soft" 'and 
not a well-defined, '^joi* to do It*' prescription fo^ obtaining Instant inental ^ 
iiiealth In the classnxjre. This is a departure fronj ^audi of %rhat Is provided 
^for In-servlcc training of teachers. In-reyiewing the various catalogues 
*and descrlpt^ions *of filxns and other audio. visual :naterial avalfable in the 
rental health area^ and In discussions with ^'rbers of the panel and bthers 
kno^edgable In the field, ^e nore typical approach could be characterize^d 

as no re e^c^rtative and Is often based on a particular set of reconnended 

— — » 

rules and* procedures. The nessage Is usually dbvious and f ts teadiing points 

are' forcefully <If not always unde'rstandably) articulated. 
» 

The teaching phllosc^hy used in the *^n^ To Grow On^J filns is an Inter- 
esting and provocative '^fteL^^JT>ere is, after aU\ nudi* to recbcraend an 
approach that ta^es seriously^ the body of knowledge that su^ests that change 
in behavior is oore likfely to occur when the individual is. ^ active 



/ 



participant in &d ^anoe proce^ aod when there is anpie ppportiinlty to 
desbate and discus^ the '*pros asd c^os" of the subject area* Teacier behavior 

lief stnicture consistent wit!? t^t 



in t^e classroom 



i^eihavior.. LittI 



is supported by a 
t perTr.anentp effective 



opportisnity to ^'i^ine t*»at structure in 



**jtft peers* ii^o s"iaf»e ritt teacher's prc6 teres a^d coacdms^ The *^Dae To Sro^* 



On" filiTS are st 
examination.^ 



i'is likely to occur without t?>e 
vcritical i>tft tilfeatenlfg %fay 



Tpiy the stitnalus and catalyst x^at can trigger soc^i an 



points, l^e deve 
to defira Success 
all or taost parti 



This deiibe at^ effort to imbed a point of view (Ojemanny^umanisni} In 
an uastroctured i orroat presented serious problens is designing an 9ppropri3t& 
evaluation strategy. It Is enviously easier to define objectives and devise 
Jieasuring instruments for instruction t*iat is based on 'explicit teaming 

opers and conceptual! 2ers of the series were not k^illlng 
for tie fi lis in terns of specific objectives being net by 
Ipants. A 99/99 criterion level was, they indicated, / 
sirply *'f)Ot relevint. ' If one teaci>er out of a group decided to ^ange hl^ 
classrooni probeduies in a '^positrve'' way {i.e. coh^sxent wlt^i the causal^ 
hunanistic approadi), that would Ibe considered a ''successful presentation.'" 
HaJ*ever^ as opted earlier^ the project staff felt thiat, even under these - 
unusual cTrcuinttanceSr wre attention should have been given to specifying 
•objectives and possible Outcon^. This 5retLhodblogical inconsistency between 
a Well-defined objective andKStatistlcdlly based evaluation strategy and a 
loosely defined and clinicaJTy based program orientation ntxst be recognized 
•as a serious 1 imitation 4^1 achieviog tJ^^aiiis df this project, it nacf-an 
iar^ct both on the selection of appropriate evaluation fnstrunents and on 
the proper interpre'tat4on of the results obtained. ^. 
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"The unust^l style and ^Forraat ok these raterlals produced sax strdng reac- 
tions anong teacher participant^ nsany of *^oq wanted to kno^r what the' 
objectives were, and ^at they wo£>Jd be tested on. It was neceS^ry to , 
repeat over and over that they were gnot supposed to learn ^act% or rules or 
approaches fnw the film. Periiaps this Initial dlffl5ulty In adjusting to 
perceived aEoblgulty and lack of*$tructorc In a learning env^lrojraaent, wit>i 
its attendant wlcty, tells us a good deal about the cental set that aany 
educators have about what education should be likie. Such an approach is 
clearly a n&# e^q^rlence for a nusber of ^ea, and, {based on nany of their 
cosiaents}, a badly needed one. Vfe h^ kndwn for sore titae that students 
need to be taught how to learn. It sppe^irs. that teachers jsay also need to 
be tau^t how to learn -froci new and unusual^naterTaVs. 

.10 : 
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lotrodt>ctioo 

The notion tftat oae can pernansatJy and effectively cJiar^ ts^ i:^?avior 
of a teacaer in the ciassroow as a result cf bis expo^re to appr&xitratelx- - - 
six hours of nateriel Cho.<#ever exce^Jent and weIl-por>ceIved) Js, at best, i 
qptifnistic one. It is clearly a leg^in ate^ fTypothfcSl^ to entertain and io 
attenpt to '^prcrve, ' but or>e snojld not be surprised if the results are |fisa:>- 
pointiog« Even areas in which there Is a mach closer and see^^lng}y loplcaJ 
linkage between stimslo^ arrf response or inpact have fo^nd It o&torlo^sly 
^Officylt to denonstrate and dopjiient t^^at li^rita^e, as, for example, jt^e 
* relationship between driver training and subsequent accident and violatfon 
data* We are i>ea>:rff>g note ai^arp of the need to ^ise ir^a^ry avemaes ^.j:**^?^, 
over a period of tine, if we are to have real and profound effe^s on our 
^target audiences. A "critjcal naj^s*' phenonenon ^eens to be lovol^^ it^^vnldi 
the cuni;ilative iinpact of a nunber of nesjsages and progrars can pertiaps prodbce 
Xi^e desired changel • ' ' 

Related to the above prc^lem is the ratjier ^inconplete understanding of 
hoH one should attempt to ^neasureVj^ l^ipact of an experience ^uch as the 
'^One To S row On'' filsns« One sees increasingly in the evaluation literature ^ 
a trend away froni a reliance only on t^ie tradition of experisnental cont^l 
and the coflection of hard data a^d ^ wilUogness to *bpen up" our ainds acad—^ 
ouf dcsigns^to include anecdotal :naterial sudi as caanents of participants, 
feelings about the experience, and other '*sdft** infonnation. ^sberi £. Stakje 
of the University of illinoJs hjks argued for what he calls 'V^ponsive 
eva]uat!o»«" based not on preordlnate notions of what is supposed to happen, 
but on a careful exploration and docuzertt^^tion if what did hadb» (Sta^ 
& Oenny, J3S3) * Donald 7. Caopoell of Northwes|ecn ^tafversl ty|, one of the 
cost respected psychologists in the evalualicJ* |^ield, has rec^tly argued 
eloquently for*the insertion of qualltatl^ irtf^rraation to romd out and 
validate^^.our quantitative findings [tactfibet} ^ b*^ address 

iXSlk. Hew Orleans) be wont so' far is to swgef^ tha^ tb^re is* rooo for "coocon 
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secrsc" i55 Oiif eiraiuatto^ efforts • ?un?>crnore, he i^o-ed ho»* little ^ 
really knoi* a^ut sonething when jwe Took at only ore elenent, &>*ever cioseiy 
and ^xnrpieiely Me may. e>3n:}n& 'ai7>d study it. Lik/^ a sickle fram of a irotion 
pict«£re, or the single 40t of a no^spaper photo, we arc si-mply incapable of 
asdersCandJng a pbe?;atT>ewn onless me exan^ine as narry of its aspects, fron^ ^ 
as isany points of ^icvr, as possible* - ^ • 

A ^ird pptnt has to do *^*jth tiie problens associated -mi th jjtte cor^act 
of a study in a natural .setting* Toe tradeoff is wcH-knobvnr » tS^ose yrio 
toil in r^Jp evaluation vineyards — if you i^ant realistn, yQU give up control^ 
*if yoy *<a3t control, you give up realistB. The sponsor ^^^Isely opted for 
reaHSTH* As noted ^ove, control does not eq^sjate rnxS^i ^cnderstaadiog,*' ari6 
realists is not necessarily anathena to 'good' evaloation. However, one 
does experience tnany difficulties in atlerpting to exercise sone control 
ove^^.a stody being conducted" under realistic conditions. These prqfblero are 
,VeH*^cno^ and have been docunented in the literature, (e.g. Send, 1975)* 

Ine abo\« pdints arc not ^peant to be interpreted as excsses for problens 

encountered in the study. In fact, the authors do not consit^r titese I tens 

to be problens in tk\e traditional sense, but siinply existential realities , 

that arc always present in one forro or anot^^er and to be accounted for in 

some fashion. One can set up a conplex design, but one should not be sj^f- 

prised If ^at 'design is severely coopronttsed because participants drj^^p^ 

out of the study at the last nonent* Teaciicrs have niany \^£onsibiH ties , 

"^school admtnistratdrs are busy people, Christinas vacation Is 'a given, and 

teadser pinions are concerned >^en denands are made on teachers beyond the , 

nonsal work^load. Other Inoovative and exciting program are being Initiated 

at^the saiae tij« and other govcminent agencies tftant to. do a study using rhe 

sane schools. Any or all of tiic above (and oorel can have a profound 

r ^ - * 

influence on field research conducted in the sd)oot environment. 

Before examining the design and Instruments us%d In this study, a final 
"study limitation" ou^t to be noted. Thls-'ls the need to have all survey 
ind test instrunents (^"new forns'O reviewed and approved by the Office of 
Managenent and Budget (QMS). VhiJe the r^ed for such review is not ques- 
tioned (prinarlly and originally desigr^d to avoid redundancy and Invasion 
privacy) the* foes and tinlcig of the review' can present serious probleas 
to <fte project teaa. In the present case Cie *f3rd date of 'the project and._ 
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ttoe scha^ caTeadtr year tieaat tSiat data collection had to>& initiated 
Quidkly if t5« 3*nontfe fbllo-fup sts^dy itfas to be «w??teted before the end 
of tJ^ school term. Because of MIKH and ,G}^3yr^i&^ procedures, data coUec- 
ctivities ♦lere defivyed In getting started and a oanfeer of sciw»ls were 
all data Mere coU^ted* Also, tr^any sci>oo1s wanted a connrit* 
and aa exact starting date before a gceelng to participate* WltJioat 
0H3 appro>^,. sudi a connltnent co^4^ not be jade, and several schools who 
had agreed •^In principle*' to coqperaleNS^d to r^pectfuiJy decline. And 
finally^ because of the ra^ to get Cra^^^^age S£&T:;ltted so ^t the 
review process could begin, *the tine allcwed for^iJie design and/or selection 
of appropriate Instrunents ^^as Hnjlted* Pretesting o05«5* Instruments was 
also severely restricted. Tnese kinds of Inpact on a projecbsare not con- 
sistent **it^ gcod project nanageiaent nor are they always conpatlbfe with 
izaintaining the scientific quality and nerit of the project. 

Study Design 

The basic s-tudy design Is sho^n below In Figure It shouJ^dTbe renenr 
bered thar the fll^n series was designed to be used by all in-service teachers 
thus the conplexlty and conpleteness of the design* Since Lt vras considered 
desirable to conduct the study in two different geogra;Al^al locations, this 



design was repHcated at a second site (SUe 1 was 
and Site 2 was Phode Island). 



:xsburgh and environs. 
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Fig. 1. 
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- ft K2S intcrvded that, if ^>ossJfclc. 18 teachers be obtained for each 

cell, 5 experienced and 5 inexperly^ced. It uas aHo intended that a lulxturc 

of isale and female teadiers be l^^luded In eacii celK Dropouts, sdiODl ^Jd 

individual, reduced these figurfcS so tnat a nuinber of cells contained too 

few teachers to al lo^ optit^al /statistical procedure^ to be used- 

/ • • 

One of t*>e i^nportant factors considered Jn the selection of participants 
was tbc reqtjirenent tJiat tne discussion groups be kept Relatively sinall, and 
nanageable so that ineani^ful discussions could be_had {and iXKiItoredJ and also 
so that tfee notion of '/reallsiar" be saintained* For tills sane reason (an^ 
also to'neasure soooJ Inpact irore effectively) the teadiers In any one cell 
were lo be drai^ (to the extent possible) from a single school* 

School systeiss were selected in whioi the types pf respondeat and 
types of settings would be reasonably representative of tJj^e expected, to 
be encountered in practice* Teachers participating in the filia and discussion 
pcograni wer^ ^selected by *the school systems froca arong those volunteering* 
*^Unfortunate^y, sone schools allowed teachers to select the control or experi- 
mental group instead of randcmly ass%ntng theni as instructed by^ the project 
staff* This could have* had an eff ept pn the types of participants in each 
group, V ^ . • 

/t should be renenbered, however, that In actual practice, the prograsa 
yrflV^hot be use<3 bV all teachers, all schools, or all school districts- 
Rattier, at each level, it Is anticipated thav the^^dtcis^i^n t-o^^rte the progr^ — 
yhU-^^ voluntary one, aijd that the populatfon of users wiTt*be a hlg>ilf 
.blamed smsjet of the whole teacher population. .The exact composition of the 
subset* is not known, and It is thus in a strict sense itnpossible to draw a 
randoQ saniple fro^'it* F^irthenrorc, even if It were possible to obtaicT an 

— / 



^ ^ ^ 

Teachers are often ''expected" to participate in several acti s uch as 

these during the ^school y^r, especially vAen the administration has recoa- 
oendcd ant^/or encouraged the prograa* Volunteering to participate but 
choosing the control group would be an easy way to. show "Iciterest" with a 
al/iicsuQ of con!aSj;pent. ' ' . 
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appropriate randoni sanple^ it wo^jld not be feasible wJthln the scope o? 
present pipject to iise' a sample cf sufflcleiit size to sjapport 9eneraHz^ 
tioQS of the precfse^ sort envisioned in sampling theory. This Is so • 
because the apprc$>riate sampling unit Is not teac^iers, or schools « but scbool 
districts. It ^ui^ have been prohlfol ti vely expei«ive to obtain'an adeci^te 
sanple of cnis unit of measureraent. • ' 

The essentia! crfterl^ for ,ti»e selection of a sto&f site were-: 

1. targe eriougH System to have teachers representing %ht various^ 

. ^Itlcal design C3te90?ies^tg*^ai3e l^vel, erperlence^ etc.) in- suf- 
ficient nunbers so as^to provide an edecroate pool of vc^anteers. 

2. A systeip a synpath^ic adniinlstratlon , wljling to provide the 
nfrC^ss^ary support to the effort* 

3. A system that represef?ts ca^vdit tons typical of the three types of 
schools; orban^ suburban, and rural. 

k. A system geographically proxiirate to the project staff or able to 
prcritxie the necessary leadership to ensure that the study be con- 
' ducted as intended. 
Sore of these criteria were comprocnised due to lltnltlng factors noted earHer}, 

Control gr^p and experimental group teachers >rere ratci^d to the extent 
possible on the basis of the following parameters: 

a. Experience . This is^one of the experinental '^arfables ihofn In 

rigure K Experienced teachers are^ defined as those with core than 
two years total of teaching experience; inexperienced two years or 
less. • . 

Teacher location. £x;^efj rental "and control teachers were drawri 



froa the same school orf from schools that are considered by those 
qualified to make such k judgment as representing the same ethnic, 
socio-economic and neighbarfiood characteristics. - 



c. Age and sex. Tp the extent possit^e, fech cell in the design 

cortains a variety of aje ranges and a raixtJure of Jnale and fesiale 

1 

teachers. These charadterlstics were to be distributed equally 
' bec^een the experlnentil and control ^ups. 



The privsarf defining characteristics of the respondeat populatlm were 
6tptrm$o^4, ^of cotjrs^p by the gr^6t level and school locaticfs paraneters^ 
The fo?l<Min3 working definitions were used for the latter citegorfes: 

a? P^irai > A school located outside ti^e nctro^itan area of a city.^ 
or large to^ and serving a population whose incobe is derived 
pricsarily frora fanaing and/or local industry, e.g., niinlng. 

' fa. Sabuft)an . A school located otitside tjie central city 
retropolitaa area^^sypged iy a separate stfiool system 
usually derived from occupatims in th^ city. 




-c. I>ffcan7 located within the heart bf .th e central city 

serving a po^IattQn >^ose income is derived prlihari ly fronj ocoj- 
pations based in t^e ci ty -. 

- ... -.^ 

'Another input to these definitions was t^e tcnnfnology used by the 
^focal school system. 

Pupil t^haracterlstfcs were not controlled per se, but were determined 
^ by*the selection ^f schools and teachers witSin those 5chool5-^ One entire 
class of each teacher participating In the workshop was selected as comprising 
^e pupil sample. Teasers in the upper grades who teach tnsre than one * 
class- had 3^ -class randon^ly selected for use in the«study« . 

Selection of Instruments 

As indicated earlier the rationale for the selection of instrujients 
that «wou}d reasure the effectiveness of the '*One To Grow On'* series should be 
basedf ^to the. extent possible, on the goats and objectlvc^^f the program, as 
defined by those responsible' for i,ts cone^tlon aryi development. . As also 
nqt^, this proved to be ^difficult task partly because of .the irrfjerent nature 

"of^^fe nidterials thentselves (e.g. non-didagtlc) but al5o because those who 
worked on tfce filra developneht project were not ^conrni tted to what night be 
called the '^instructional tedinology*' philosophy that places a prenluia on the 
precise and^careful articulation of ^jectives and the criteria 'hy ceans of 

rwhich their attainment atght be cBa^ured. <^7his is ^ot to rnply that a lack of 
well-stated objectives is tanta:x>unt to inferior instructional or educational 
xsaterials. A nutrber of authors, including one of those contributing to this 
report, have argued that it is necessary to vi'ork toriard a middle ground^ 
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MH&jreby t^e evdiuat^r helps the develop&r/producer thin'^ ^rough his goals 
and objectives and prepare ones piat do justice tojiis Ideas (Shettel, J9S^)* 
This approach }s xttjch to ^ preferred over a cothsoo altematlverrlnslstif^ that 
those «^o prepare naterlals ^rlte "V^gerlan" c^jectlves, wi^ result that 
they torn out to ^.sterile. Irrelevant, and nifpldclng. (This fs h»^/*nRzsIc 
appreciation" g ets tra nslated into **When dfd Beethoven die?*' and rental 
health In the classroom lalght have becone^'^^hen did Freud dle?'0 

short, the project staff worked diligently with the HI KH people _ 
Involved in the '^ne To Grow On" project to help sharpen up thp kinds of 
out cones that woul-d be acceptable to then as reflecting their goals, and 
acceptable to the project staff as capable of being ^aeasured. (It is still ^ 
not possible to neasure such broad statenents of goals as '^heighten anrare- 
ness,*" 'increase sensitivity," '*stiinylate thinking,-* ''broaden perspectives,*' 
etc^; etc., without further reflnenent and translation.) 

Two conceptual scheues helped to fo'naalize jrfie selection of Instrunents.*" 
One was^e''3ya«4i5|K^requently used In attitude change studies that ^considers 
the changeVcpc«s ^^nsi sting of five steps: (1) getting the ^nessagc to 
the target audVtecei (2) making the aessage understandable (content acquisi- 
tion); iS) gettingttje target audience to agree with^the message; <^)^lotern- 
allzing the rcssage, «d (5) operational izing the nessage in the ^proprjate, 
enviromnent-. The first step was*, of course; a "given" in the study; (it i 
laay or cay not biTa^given in th^ rea l norld.) The second step was th6 
original responsibility of the developers 'and an Indication of Jhcir success 
in achieving that step would be an inportant pact pf the laeasu recent process.. 
Naturally, such a task assunes thajt the njessage Js defln^'le and unders.tand^ble 
to the evaluatbr, and, as discussed abpve, conslderabje tTsoe jwas spi^t in the ^ 
process of inaking it so. The third step was not a major focus of the fUfn 
.series, except in a "soft" way. There was, as noted, no '^ssage^! In the 
traditional s^nse, ^d certainly no '^lard ^elf,^ but, as also noted, there 
of itecessJty a concern for the acceptance of sone kind of message by at 
least socae of the participants. (Otherwise, why produce the-f f*^ and nUT oo 
an.evaluation?) In any case, it was up t6 the evaluatprs to deteralne what 
the viewers got out of the experience that they could accept as valid for thera. 
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The foixrtSi step Is a difficult Of>e to cperationaUze, except In terns 
of the fifth step. Yet^. tills is the critical part of the chsngt proofs'* 
Toe fifth step is the ''payoff. *• In taost cases, one cannot reasure this 
directly. The limited soo^ of the present project precluded in slui 
observation and thus It was necessary to use self-report data (whici has been 
shMn to be quite rei'Iabie *^en obtained under nom-tftreateolng conditions). 

The oto>«^pa radigro found useful In conoeptuaHzfSng the ineasuf^nent 
process vrasS. the^fetiw of isfipact levels ^ Most educatiooal or training 
environnentsN^ surrogattN^^They are not real sinply because they are not 
the place where^^e effect U ne>?itto be feit. This can be 'overcone to a 
gre^ttr or lesser ertent by any nuTnber"&f-.4«i>ntques , fllns being aiToog the-^ 
most Important. We a lio *Vorkshop,*' we 'Yolephs^'* we maice site yisJts, 
we siimjlate — ail in an effort to^e' as i^levan'f and j^^s^lated as possfbleA"" 

3ut the fact renjalns tjiat taosr graining and education experiences are of ^ 

— ^ *► » ' 

necessity artificial. Thus, the. Access of this ej^rience Is predfcated 

on. the assunption that the learner uti\ t^je aomaiiring iHtk him and use it^ 

If the learner is a'carrieT rather than a target, there is the further 

^sunption that he will take tXt it, and impact on a third p^rty* So^e- 

tttnes there snay even be a fourth party, ^^dn of these levels of Inpact help^» 

to define and proscribe tfie ^S^luation'ltasi:'. In the '*One To Grow On" series, 

the following ration^e for evaluation Is based on four possible levels of 

impact: 

Inpact Lejperf I: The fllins + discussion would have an' Imrnedlate Inpact on 
<e teacher In terns of his behavior In the discussions and his Icme* 
r^^dlate reactions to the fllrs. {Related to Steps 1 arid 2 above.} 

impact Level 41; The above experience would have an Impact on hls^ attitudes/ 
beliefs i^ith respect to the interpersonal relationship 'between the 
teacher and his students (Related to Steps 3"and k above.) 

. * ' • • • 

impact Level III: a result . of the above Impact^ the teacher would behave 
differently in the classroora in a manner reflecting and consistent with 
the change noted ^t Level II. (Related to Step 5 above.) 

impact Level IV: The above change .on t^e part of the teacher in the class* 

room would iiave an impact on the students in that classroom in terms of 

-» » _ 

their perception of the interpersonal relationship between them and the 

teacher. " 

. . 16 . .. 
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It can be seeti l^t tho'e Inpact Levels are related In a general way to 
the objectives of the fil» series as stated in tJ^e original ?IF? (see page 5). 
Hon?ever, it is felt tfjat t*»ef are Jipre iianageafale than the c6jectives In 
terns of rheir conversion into testable hypotheses. 

As a result* of the sbove conceptualization of the neasur-enent role, 
three published tests were selected^and t*o intervieJ* forns were designed 
for data collection. purposed. The three pubUsi>ed tests are: 

1. The Minnesota Teadaer Attitude Inventory (HTAI) 

2. Tne rtifmeapolis Student Opinion ijuestronnai re (SOQj 
3- The AJH '^^en Do ! Sriille*' test 



lten> 1 was the prinary Instrunent for obtaining teacher attitude^nfor* 
matlon tOp<ards students and teaching, ore*, post^, and foUor-Qp. U«ni 2 
was selected to yield Information on the feelings of secondary and high 
school level students to.*ard school, particularly the teacher. Item 3 vras 



selected for the saine pjrpose but for the pritaary level grades. Each of 
these tests will be discussed In.nore detail. so that the rationale for their 
selection and use can be understood. It should be noted that the panel of 
consultants who were assenbJed to assist on this project played an important 
role in the selection process. . (See Foreword to this report for the nases 
of these individuals.) ^ . . ^ 

(I) The Kinnesota Teacher At ti tude Inventory {MIAI) -: Rationale for 

selectFon of Instrunent: this test was developed as a result of a 10-year 

investigation based on the hypothesis that the attitudes of teachers toward 

- » • * *■ 

children an3 sdiooJ can.be measured with high reliability, and that they are 

^significantly correlated with the teacher-pupil reiati<yns as actually found 
in the teachers' classroora. A test, retest reli.ability coefficiint of -93,. 
and a validity cbeff iclcnt ;pf .63. are reported in the t^st manual. ' 

The follo^ipg paragraphs are quoted directly froni the MTAI Test ^.anual 
to point out the ^iraHlrlty of the basic asstcnptions upon which this test 
was developed, and tl\e rationale for t^ie developsent of , the fllo series 

' ~**bne To Grow On/* ■ ' - 

• 26 ' ■ /' . 
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'* ' . ' -J ^ ' ♦ • ■ ' ' - f 

pi^pCQcher eh^r^dl/Ae the childpeyi dsid 'en^ te^i&if^^ StUfSti^ j^^rinr 

; '^iS^xJj^Hio^ action shcnad ^^afieZi^'^^da^ pie icoiA^ srA ahculd J^aric 

z^etAiBT in a aaddl atsixphsre of es^^e^^txpe^ eiidea:^^ of Jnse^te*^ inzeresi . 

^tkL$aii>e az!fx^^ieTa of fres^3?(6; io^tkirk^ sct^ Js^ sp&dli one's js:ir^'^£h mctual 
^ reapetfiZ far ihe fii^tin^.^,jr^ht3, crd }zfitiii&^*^f i^ft^zer^^ ^^c^^eqpioci^ and * 
Bnortooftdr^ in z£-i2£^ieT^^khd^p^ll^ ah^ldhe si^ir^d frsrX^^, :2a sone- 

ij^ecoanized crAr zGcd zo 'uie. ^voa t for tke j^znafit of ihe ^twc- A, aeme :^f 
proportu^, inp^^Zzdnj hjrcr^ ./siatij^e, isruf haneat^ ia eakenx^ial* '^tktj^ a^li^ 
csrLv^ reaitltv^g^frofm oojxrcn ^oala, ooman iirjSerstandirjaa^ ocf^mon afforta^ 
coman difficscltiea:, comcn c^ktei^^tenta ahouZd Aizra^terCze Jha cZcaa * 

, ^' At tite o^^r eztssre j?f ^js a'cflle is t/^' teqdter lAp attan^ to domirh- 
.}/y3^ 'tJie cliaaroa^ Me zraJ he a^i^^^c^^B^fuX sni rule ddtk cn iron hsKd^ ^dr^isUng 
a Un oep nere of tension, f^^x aiarsia^oji^ or he va^j be xm^jsiSo^aayuX and ' 

^ beoope nervous, Jaocrfut, cxnd ^p^tKsught a ctaaaroo^ Aoracteri?^ 

^ittticzn, reatteaane^, ..inattention^ IcuA of reaped, OTzd jrzux^'^Kn&^oiaoipHi^^ 
pnx>lersa. .In eHher case bpHi teacher jsnd pupila dialika aaiool iSoiy^^, ihere 
ia a feeling of rrutual diatruat pnd hoaiLlitu^ BoiSi teojA^ cs^ pi^lta 
ottenpt to hide iHeir inadeq^sooifa from earn oH^^r. Sidiaule, earcos^, and ^ 
ahai^tenpered rejnaxks are oompn^' Ir^ teaSier ter^^ to think in :tem3 of ^ 
hia ata^ua, correctnj^a of the position he ickea on clcsaroom maitera, 

^ and the subject tractter to be covered rather than in temta of u>hai 
ne^dis, feela, ' knoJS, and can do* ' * * ' 

Uiterature review iacjfcdtes that dicrc have beeji iit^roiis studies of.^ 
-^25 relationship between the attitudes laeasured fay t^ie iffAJ aatf observed 
te^cbeV aiaracterf s.tics,* Seycf^l .have refeva»« Tor this stujiy-. Easier 



and tieibetter (1357) examined «TAI scores *f|th various sthool personnel us,! fig 
• variables of sex, teaching leMieU e?q>erlence, size of school syjteni, credit, 
hours in chl4-d developseot cpyrses^ etc- Briefly, results lodlcaxed that 
fensate teach^ers scored higher than rales> elwientary teachers had a higher 
cacarv score than secondary teachers, sl^ of the school sysjtea had n6 effect 
on scores, inexperienced educatfon eajors,h«d higher scores than. e;q>erlenced ' . 
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teacbci>, etc. rearr?y aad PpoAio' USS^^ st-^ii^i At^M «id tbe catare cf 
tbt's^jeit ^sfXVtr t^x^t^ f*9^0 teasers ytho havt naryy Afferent classes 
daring a day score significantly IcMer than tead>ers have one group for / 
an entire day. . • • , 

Bise aut*>ors also exanJoed c« relatio«hi^ &efe!#een rate at -Mnicri 

teachers qave faiifcg grades and fSTA! scores- £ven tho:igh tij.i^ szddy resulted 

io a 4tat45vrlcaHy Isisi^if Jcant relationship, and In fact sho»^ed*a negative 

relationship, the 9j&9rs concluded^ ^Tbe hi^h s<^oo} tea:i>&r witJi undesira- 

ile ce^cberrp;pi J relatiorts cxcate^ an atnos^^rt of feat- and teasiorT, 

and thinks io tern&^cf the asdjedit 'jrntifT to be osver^d ratJier tJian in terms 

of what tJ>e pupils ne^d, feei,.fcnorf. and caa do, is ^nore likely tofail 

pupils tnan'a teacher ^-Ao is able to -maifltaJo hamonlous relations hic^ ?>is 

-pijpils and .*^o is interested ixr pupils as piaij^."' , 
• ♦ 

£xanples"^ the . refationshlp of ' tndividual I tens ^ ^he KIAJ* to tbe 
subobjectives of t?ie varioi2S f i fms are given belo<^ (line Jis^ belo* reprcrr 
sents *a sampling of iteras, and is not ^te t>e co^tsidisred a definitive itetn 
analyses of the test. 5 
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(I) ."Af^retty Good Class For A ftonday*' . ' v \ y 

^ab objective — to encoj^^ge t^ve ^dier to respond to the Individual 

* * ' ' • ^ *• » - 

^ needs^ valines, and td develop tolerance for another's perspective^ 

^ ^ • . • • •♦^ 

.^v=r*^ — — • ..." . • 

• ?i chijd shotfld fee en'jpour^d to keen his like*, and dislikes to 

* • • * 

; hi^nseif ; , . ^ • • , • 

• •Young people are difficult to understand thes^ di|ys; ^ 

*A teaser should nefcx ackn&^ledje.his fgnorance of a topld In the 
presence , of hi i *pupi is ; 

^Most pupils lack 'productive invagination; - ' ^ 

* *- • * • • # 

•The lobf achiever probably is not working hard ehou^ and applying 

^ - ' - • * - . . 

bjlfRself; • , ^ . ^ 



^Choices are Strongly Agree, A^ree, Undjpcid^d, Disagree I^.Stror^y^lfrsagre^* 



• •Teachers *«>o *re liked test ^^i^abiy a 4>ctter ar^rsxxndlng " 
of their j>3?ns; 

•|t is usMiiy.tiie uninteresting and dJfficsrix subjects tiiat irill 
iio l2>e p^zpll l3>e flost goad- 

. • . 

SxJbdbjtctivts — to reoo^Ize possible fiCKsr^ of ca;)fllct l*at jn«y be 
contributing to ^rface behavior, a:^ to recog^ze t^ peed » resp^^ 
vrlth synpethy^ etipathy^ and fJexIb}]!^ to develop a TiifranTnjfiil rela* ^ 
tio^shlp In s^dtx a si^^fon* . 

HT7^Jl jteiss: 

^Children's wants are jyst as hiportant as &ose of an adult; 

^IJj^teadier should not be e>5>ected to itanagc a^ ^Id If the 

* latter's parents are tn^le to do so; 

^tSilldrea should bit **seen and oot heard;" 

i ' ^ ' 

^Children need adi always mderstand theVeasons for social conduct; 
^Children should be given reasons for th^ restrictions placed u;>on 

• - . J 

<3) "sir*" 



Stfcoblecti ve — to encourage consideration of the needs of the individual, 
the deisan^ of the teacher's respontslblllty to the Institution (t^e 
school) on the^ one hand^ and her responsibility* to the student on the 
o^rl . _ "\ ' ' ^ . - 



HfAl I tens: 

7 " , ■ . j^- ' 

I •a teadier shouldljnot be e^^cted to burden- hln«l f ^Ith a ptpll'^ 
probYens; / ■ • ^ \ 

^ *A teacher cannot place isudi faith in the statements of pupils; 

tead»ei^ sboiild iTdt be expected to*be syitipathetfc ta^Mrd truants ;^ 

•No dilld s;hoyid'rebiKl against author!^; 7 

roifflcult i3lsc{pri4iary problents are seTdoo tte fault of the teadfier; 
' ^eadiers can bjs In the wrong >a^'we1l ^'-pupils. 



SrL3bdt>iexXivt — to cncsKirape Intrcsspection re^apdiag te*ci>er*s ouct feelings 
mr^i attltaSes ^out teaching, tecSsniques of teaming, and ifincVations 
the systenj. 

. 1 

HTAJ ttfins: • — 



— * 

*7bere is too grtat eiphasis upon ^^kjs^lag onier*' In the class- 

•Success is TOre norivating than failure: ^ 

•Every pioll In ^e sixth grade shoyJd have sixth* grade readiag 
ability; 

•a good TOtiva;t1ng device is the critical cooparison o? a pupil's 
work with that o? od^er pupils; 

•increased ffeedom in t^e class rponi creates confusion; 

V 

•children are usually too sccia5te in tJie clas^rooni; 

•tost pupils are resourceful- when l^ft on z^clf wrf\ ^' 

•Children sboul-d be allo^ wre freedora in their exettit Ion oC«fe 
^ learning activities; .^^^--^iw 

•a teacher should never leave t^ae^^s -to- -tts^'cwn ji;»agcnentj . 
•|t isn't practicable to base school wq?^ upon children's intel'^STST 
•rtDSt pupils are f>ot Interested in learning; 
•Children have a natural tendency to be unruiy^ 
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(5)" A Teacher tn Rcf t^jction" 

■ 

Subobjective — to encourage the teacher to think abodt the way he relates 
"to hiT^lass as a're^lt of his interpretation of his roJc as a teacher - 
.and to "think about Whether he should and/or cares to restructure this 

role. • 

• \ 

•ttinor.disdfpli'^ary situations should sox^txsts be turned Into jcsEes; 

•tf the teacher laughs with, the pupils^ in Causing classrooQ sl^tua- 
tions, the class tends to get out of control; 

23 - 



•a child sbDold be eocoszr^ped to keep fals likes «}d dislikes. to 
i5in!Scif; \^ * . 

^e first lesson a «ild ^saeds to 4ei;ra Is to obey tbe tt^dtktr 
Kit?>Dsft hesit^ion^^ 

*To icaintaln ^fooi discipline In Hie class rooo) a teacher needs to 
be 'feard-iolied 

•The 4 - " 
*There Is too touch leniency today lo the handling of c^slldren. 

(6) 'Ijearofog Strategies" 

Subob ject I ve — to encourage t?>e teatfier tp consider his ructions to tiie 
concept of guiding one^s cmt developnent^ and to consider %^^iether It is 
a feasible strategy l^hls oversetting* 4Je Is also encour^ed to con- 
sider t^ie possibilities ^at aa inherent In t^Is strat^y for teaching 
^ildren to mderstand hun^an ^enavior In terntSv of Its causes^ 

• V 

^Success Is core iaotivating than fal-lure; 

•a good ix>tivating device Is the critical comparison of a pupil's 
wort; with that *of other pupils; 

•The >ihijts -and linpuislve desires of children are usually worthy oF^ 
attention; 

*diildren noi^aday? a^e allowed too much fr^dora In school 

•All childlien should start to read^by the age of sey^n; 

'There is, no excuse for the extrese sensitivity of -sonie children; 

^The teadier shou^ disregard the coopialnts of l^e child who con- 
stantly talks ^ou't Imaginary illnesses* 

Addltfoh'al consideration 1n deciding to use the HTAl: * (1) the test Is 
relatively short (20 - 30 nlm^^ to iidnlnlster), (2) ftiias been acceptably 
to teachers, and (3) It can be baa>Jne sco/ed, an linportant I ten considering 
the Hal ted' scope of this exploratory study* 



(2) The ^loneay>?is Stod&nt Opiaion ^u^ttganal for Intermediate and 
fiigh School ?%cnis {SO^ > P^ionale for selection of instrunerJt: initial reie- 
vaace of this iostWnent to the prcpcsed evaluation -stwdy **as found in tHe purpose 
for ^aicb the test develo;>ed, l-c- In respDrHre to/increased attentidr> 
befag given trf edacatprs to student be^ravior In S^ective docnsin, a^d by 
the attitudes «asurerf: liking of scrrool, interest •!» tiearaing; unfair ♦ 
punishnent, sel?-eoncept as a learner^ friendly atirof^^re, involvenent i« 
decision trailing, class disci/ss ions / positive reinfor^s^nt, fear of asking 
cruestions^ and attitudes tx^^ard teache«* (These c^t^jorles i*ere produced 
try a factor analytic approaci^ to the test.) Farmer scr^jti^^ of test itetns 
identified for eao of t^e above factors indicated tfe^ this test related 
to t^c overall cojectives of the study and was in agfi^tenenr, its basic 
preiTJSe, witn tne concepts and pniloscphy of the ^'^^i^^ 



^ —r' 

The test itens identified for eacss factor are given belo.^. It should 
t>e noted that the stiidents nrcre instructed to answer the questions about a 
specific class and tead>er, rather tjjan to respond In terras of alt teadiers 
and scJiool in general. This teacher, of cojrse, was cither a control or 
experi^Tental participant in the study, 

I tents constituting factors 4n the Studenf Opinion Questionnaire, and 
'*One To Grtx On" filjis to vnidh they are related, aire shewn heltM. 



(A) Liking of School C'A Jeacher In lection." "Leamioq Strategies, " 
and "Individuals"):* 

' f . 

5choolwork is interesting; ' [ ^ 

4 don't like tsry classes; 

I like schooH * 

1 hate school; 

I find -ray teachers to^e fun eSd exciting; 

e * 

I like nost of ny teachers; ^ 

hy classes are boring; 

I think schqcPJ is fun; J j 

I don't like school work; 

I like tay classes; . ' 

y 1 don't lcx>k forward to going to school. * 

~ " — ^' . ' ' • - i 

^Choices are Strongly Agree, Agree, Disagree, ahd Strongly l^tagree. 
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(3) Interest io te^rarng V'A Pretty &od Cl«s for A tondy/') : 

f reaJly d»'t care wriet±«r i leam affjyt^ilog or not; 
^1 dD mi like to stay o:rt of school; 
i eajojr learning new t^sin^; - 

.1 dDn*t care If I learn arrytJiIng^ I Jdst want tt) pass; 

^foen I graduate or le^ve^this school I *ifanr to cointlax vtf education; 

t 

1 would lljce to quit school. 

(t) Unfair Puni^cegt C^Vr^^' and 'liT^dsay^^ : 

1 have often been punished here vrl ti>out ca^e; 
Sowtiraes i m blaned for soneorve else's activities; 
I have i^eeo pmlshed In front of others In t^ls school;. 
I ani only pun j shed wnen I deserve It; 
J Tnc teachers here never yell at re; 

Tne teachers are al^rays suspicious of tne* 

{9) Self-Congept {"Learning Strategies/* "Individuals;" and "A Pretty 
Sood Class Fo^ 4^^iy>dar'*) : 

1 an not very good In ^<^ool %^rk; ' • . ^ 

I have the ability to lea t things; 

I sec wyself as a successful student; . / 

Learning j^Ings in sd>ool oones easy to re; 

There are a lot, of tilings J don' t - un derstand no natter how harxi I 
study. , 

{£) Friend^ly Atro^;rf>ere <^*A Tead>er In Reflection" and "Learning 
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Strategies'^ 

1 have scbe good fpi€nds here school; « 

A lot of stu^terfts here ant st^Kk op; 

Students JHere are not willing to helff^me; 

People In this sdiool try to make tat fe(l inportant; 

Host students In this school are friendly* 
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it) fdvolvenent in Decision ftsklag f^A Teecher lf> c^eflectlon ' ar>d 
_ individuals > ; 

teacher never as*;^ lae to help plan w*iat o,^r class does^ 
I help to msice dec]sions^|^ tn/ classes; 

narry tines stactents are given a chance to decide what t*^ class d^es; 
Socretines I nelp decide what ojr class does; 

I anj never imolve4 i«*' xnaking decisions aboyl ny school or class** 

(S) Curricjluru Kelevjnoe ( *LeamlnQ Str ategies ' arvd Pretty Sood 

—7 ^ 

Class ror A ytoiday") : 

S^r^pbl doesn't teach the nore important t+iings in life; 
Tnis school teacnes ne t^e tnings ' want to leam; 
i r>in< I aiT- Jeaming a iot o^ t^^ings mat will r,elp earn a 
iiving^|*ften J get older, 

Hy school activities don't help rae in anythis^g that 1 do outside 

of school ; ' 



i ^iost SCTo5l work hi 11 be useful to we when i get out of schooK 

(h) Positive Pieinforcenient ( 1-eamfng Strategies/' ^'Individuals/' and 
'A Pretty Good Class ^or A yionday ') : 

I anj praised when I do good work.^ . _ 

J do a l<St of good woiic that goes unnoticed; — 

I an^ rarely told wnen I do good work; 

rty teachers praise tat whejf I cooplete rn/ work; 

I am always told aoout nr/ bad work and, not la/ good work. 

-Hi f^gfceptton of Progress to Learning ("A Pretty Good tiass For A 
rtonday*^ and ''Individuals'*) : 

I tftlnk I l^^a^ned nore this year than in previous years; 

I. don't thinfk I an? learning nuch in school; 

I think I learned less this year 0an 1 did in preiflous years; 

I think. I an) learning a lot in schooK 
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(j) Fear of Asking Qtestions {**lndivt duals **L^rrkin^ Strategies/ 
and "A Te acher in Ref lection^'j : 

: ^ — 

I an» afraid that ray teacher wiH caJl ne; ' 

I have a difficult tliae s^peaking utf in front of the class; 

1 aiTJ not afraid to ask for help wr>en I need It; 

i an^ tfsaaliy afraid to ask questions > 

1 go to teachers for help when I need It, 

< . - 

(Kj Factor X ("A Pretty Good Class for A Hon^iay/' *1>eaming Strategies/' 
'"Sarah/' and 'A Teacher in ?>ef lection ') : t 

J ani not encouraged to look at both sides of the question in tHis 
scnool; 

^ teacners don't treat ne like a nuroan Deing; 
• Hy teacners ^n't encourage me to try tn^ngs on nry o-rn; 
Tnis school does not give ne a cfcance to develop my skills and 
talents; 

l^iobody is really interested in my opinions about how this school 

o 

shouJd be run. 

^l) Factor Y {'Sarah/' '^Lindsay/' Pretty Good Class For A Konday/' 
and "A Teacher In Reflection" ): 

I think wy teachers understancd me; 
Most of nry teachers seem to like me; 
host of my teachers are excellent; 

find-ifny teachers to be fun and exciting; 
r^am^ proud to be a student in this school; 
1 can get help from most of r^y^eachers; 
I like most of m/ teachers; 
Teachers in this school do a poor job; * / 
Hy teachers really know how to teach; 

itost.,of my teachers are not* considerate of how stiidents feel;* 
If students don't learn here it is not the fault of the teachers;^' 
^Teachers at this school really seem to enjoy teaching. 
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(3) '*Mben Do I Stti le (for eletentary $tudef)ts)> ?^tJonale for s-dec- 



tion of inrsirunent. cnis test was ^velopet:^ Alg for an cvaluatipn stw^ 
of tne CA? Project (Conceptual an^ Perceptual Z>eveloprrent Tnro^h Cgrricular 
Design;. Tne purpose of t^e test ^^as to -measure change In self-concept 
during t% scnoohycgr tne project wa^ conducted (I^S^'^T^). '^^Js instrt/- 
nent was desig^d for ose wit'i elerentary pa:?! Is. Inspection of indWidual 
I tens sno**»s a relationsnip^o i tens oi cne Student Opinion Questionnaire, 
i.e. 'rtcM dD you feel wnen t«^ teacnet caHs on you to ^swer a question?**. 



Vl>^ d3^ you -feel ap-ojt your grades in; reading? , ,*rtow do you feel when you 
are in scnoot? . 



. C^ne objective of tne CA.? project 



involved cnat>ge in teacner attitudes, 



Teacner reactions to tne progran^ incli^ded statement deters in suc^ cate- 
gor'ies as ih Tns*;.es t^e teacner.; t*^ 1 n< more aPo^t and understand <jl twral 

differences of nis/ner students, anc3 jz; tne teacner spends less tirne in 
disciplining students wnen mt empnasjs is on positive ret nfor^nent of 
students. Tnus, change in pupil attitude in tnis project was based on 
oBjectives siipiiar to those of tMrs s 



:udy — an rrTproven>ent in teacher/pupil 
: an ding of hunen behavior. Speannan- 
for 20d cases. 1 tei? distribution is 



rel^t ionsnips through enhanced unders 
Brown reliabjJity was computed as .82 
reported for students- 

Tne following 1 tens on this test can also be related to f i Im sub-ob jec- . 
tives.=^ For ex3npie,^the f i In» segnent. "A Jeacner in Reflection" relates to 
these items: 'How did you feel about conning to school this norning?'*, 
'*hOH do you feel about the boys and girls in this class?*', ""Hov do you think 
the boys and girls in this class feel about you?**, and .*'Hcw do you feel about 
playing by yourself?*'. *'A Pretty Good Class-For A fonday" relates to: 'Hov 
do you feel when you are in school? ' and '*How do you feel about learning ouj 
of books?**, 'lindsay relates to: "How do you feel when you take your report 
card hOTO?" and "Hoi/ do you feel about talkio^ with your parents about 



This test was adni/jls tered oralfy. Students respond by checking, one of a 
series of five "faces" ranging from "very happy" to 'Vcr^ unhappy** with 
"liappy," "in between/' and '*4jnhappy" being the other options. 
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^r^lens you ipight have?'*. *Sar^ relates to: 'Ha-^ £ne teadier feel 

about the boys antj girls In this cla5S?***and 'rtoif do" yoj fepl i^>o»3;t your 
teacher and parents talking toget^ier eb'oat yoy?"«- Mndlvjdaals" relates to: 
*rtQ-r do yoJ feel abo;fr tse tarings you fn scnooi? , Vte,* do you feel when 
the teacher has you Mork together >^ttn otners in yovr class?'', '^tio^ do you 
feel when the teacher has you work aiont on a job or task?", 'Vlorf do you feel 
about your grades In reading?", and **rtcw do you feel about your grades In 
arithmetic?". "Learning Strateg^es * relates to: '*rtaw do" you feel ^o'ut the 
boys and girls In this clas-s?" and, "Hoi* do you feel v^en- the te^dicr gives 
you sbcrething new to do?''. 

Tne reiwlning two data collection devices to 'be discussed are designed 
to obtain information frorp tne discission ]a!6trs and the teachers in the 
experinental group ^wfth respect to their tnot^tits, feelings and attitudes 
about the entire experience. ^ 

Tne Discwtsslon Leader Report ^orni wps to be corrptcted inrnedi ately after 
each di^scusslon session. A copy of this forra Is contained In AppenSIx C 
and should be revic^^ for an understanding of the kin ds of questions and 
Infonaation that was obtained fronf the Olscossion Leaders* 

* 

The Teacher In-teWlew Schedule, a6d Instructions for Its use, are shown 
in Appendix D. This fons was used as soon aft^ the conpletlon of the entire 
•series as possible. (Kany teachers were Interviewed by a nenber of the project 
staff or socieone tr^tned oy the project staff. Those who could not be reached 
In this wa/ were asked to write, their responses, with telephone foMo^-up 
useti for any problem areas.) % 

Sequence of the Study ^ \ 

The overall ^sequenie of the study, with the varii3^s_ tesr Instrtenents 
Identified, was as folI^Ms: 

Pretest ^ ^ 

a. Teachers, both expericentaf and control, were given the Minneapolis 

Teacher Attitude Inventory. This was done by tndhvldual mailings 

or in groups at the various selected schools. 



b. Prinary grade pupils who are In the classes of the selected teachers, 
experimental and control, were given the "When "Do I Bnlle'* test J-rt 
class by ''the schooT'^lnot the cl'dssrooa tea9her). 
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c. Junior and senior high school students were given the Hrnnea:>ons 
StucJent ^4nlon Questionnaire unoer tne saine conditions as in & 
above * 

^Experlnental Treattaent (six workshop sessions) 

a. After eadi fi!r» and discussion ses'^ion (scheduled once a wee*:), 

tne Discussion Leader f i Hed out tpe Discussion Leader P^port Forn>. 
Teacners were not'to-be involved personally in this activity- A 
Vealistic" setting v/fes maintained throughout th6 'Wof^tsho?" 
experience to the extent possible, Tnat is, they were conducted 
by tne schopls i-n essentially the sd« way they would be had the 
scnool purchased dr rented the film series '*One To <Jro^ On" and 
proceeded to use tnens indepenc^tly of Air and the evaluation study, 
^VDSt of the worksnops were conducted an a 2-hour after-school 
session Dasis. Ho-^ever, one scnool district found it necessary to 
shov the filnis before 'scnool began in the noming and to split 
their discussion periods between a 15-s^»inute period follo-ving the 
fi In and a later session either the sarrje day or on the fol lowing day 

&oth of the school systesns in the two sites agreeing to participate 

had available a pool of inservice training 'leadifrs,'* trained In ' 

^ roup, methods by a school administration staff tnember whose najor 

task Is the planning and coordination of inservrcc teacher training* 

These leaders" were , by profession, ^ool social workers , .school 

* psychologists, and guidance counselors^* In one school district, 

however, it was necessary to use peer teachers to act as discussion 

leaders. This seemed to work very well. AIR did tt^ke available 

training in values cfari f ication strategies and techniques to the 

Discussion Leaders from the suburban and rural schools In'the 

Pittsburgh area (provided by Creative Communication, Inc., who 

also trains leaders for thc^ Social Seminar program). Hweyer, 

socne of the nore bi^ly qualified and skilled Leaders cone fro:n a 
• 

school district in Rhode Island. * * . 

To si^rrarize, sane of the 'Veal world'* conditPbtfis under which theC 
fil(3k series was conducted were: volunteer subjects, a variety of 
conditions under y/h'tq^ the^,worksho;>s were conducted^ anji Discussion 
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Leaders who h«d different ^eck.g-ro;^^ and training^ 

fa. After. the conptetion of the entire .series of fUfb/dlscussIoris, 
^ the tedci>ers were either Intervle^d persooally using tiie Interview 

S^dulc for Teachers or filled out the Schedule. 

^ ^ _ _ 1_ • ** ^ 

Post test . 

.The ?05ttest procedure for ex^rlnental an^ control tea^diers was 
Identical In all res^>e^ts to the Pretest proqpdure. The sa:n« Instnment 
was used (KTAI). Ko testing of pupils was done at this tl^. 

Three^iTonth Follow-up Testing 

The three-nonth follow-up testing procedures for teachers and pup I 
were Identical In all respects to the Pretest procedures {Ke» both experl* 
nental and control, teachers ^^d pupils, received ail test Instrunents) . 

The overall schedule t>f the study Is sunvnarlzed In Figure 2 
on the iPoi lowing page. 
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^Jhe previous sections of tils report h^ve presented In a descrli>t4ve • 

Kay the essential ratlcK^ale and the under If ingy^ypothe^es for tfee evaluatlar 
# ^ ( . ^ 

of the'bfte To *fow On** fH^n/di scission nsaterials- "or purposes^^f rfvitfW, 
ti>e original objectives and t^ne four" levels of iTipact/arc repeated belcv: 

Objectives {from RF?): . , ^ ^ \ * 

- I 

{Ij To stl^Twlate disccfssioa of the nature of student behavior a^id 
the teao*>er's reVatioashlp to It. '~ 



(2) To help teachers appreciate anj^un^rstandhutaan^ behavior, 
X^king into account underlying factor which can produce dif- 
ferent kinds of s^irface behavior in Students. 

(3) To help teaa^ers explore and understand their cf^ Attitudes • 
^ and feelings toward teac^Ung, aiid by^thls ex^^ioraiipr^ Improve 

the ways in which they rel-^^ to their students and their 
students relate t^ thentse Ives -and others; ^p? 

Levels pf Itapact : ^ , f ^ 

Clevel I: The filins + dTscSslon woyld fiVve art Inmddlate Irpact'on 
/ tiye teacher in tenns of his behavior In the -discussions and 
• his Innedlate reactions to the filns. ^ * ^ 

i^vel ^1: The above e>^rience would have an Inpact on his atti- 
tudes/beliefs wl^ respect to the Interpersonal reJ^tionshlp 
^ between the ^teacher *and h^s student?^ ^' 

Level ni: As a result of the abov6 linjiact, t*e teacher vould 
behave differently In the classroon \n a cianner reflecting 
end>ponslstent ^^th ^e daiinge noted at i^vel !!• 

^.iv X^vel IV: the above change on the part of tiie teacher in the class 
rooa ^ould have an Irjpafct on the students 'in that^ctas^rooa 
/ In terns of thelV perception of the Interpersooal relationship 

- , . \ .betvfeen fhp^ i»nd t^** f^j*ghp-r^ 



Tbe^ foiloMfthg ^'c^^ectatlons ' are desigfted to corrvert tHe ^ove c;-rtccsJaps 

ift'eoi^ evaiadtion process, tfsing lostranents a»d data obtained, and are 

stated in a nartner th^t would be conslstenr wlt^. oaitcojaes: . ^ ^^^^ 
* • • • . • ' 

!• Heasi^red by HIAl^-WSitest^. there wcHild be oo essential difference 

< - > • 

In the? **scorcs" {attitudes^ of c^trot d:>d e^perltaental te^^r^« lio^ever, 

differences t«t>reefl grade levels *ould<ko-t be, a^s noted earlier, a«x?ected. 

A3so, It would be helpful '^f the p re^HTAI scores were on lo^ or me^lvni 

end of ti^ scale^. rhis wojld provide "roocr" for Increases an^ "avoid asytnptotTc 

pror> leics ^nd ceilinggeffects. It would also help If t?!x^S-B. trf scores wss 

snail so that rel ative ly sinaU differences xtisy be^sho^ to be significant. 

2. SlniHaVly for students, control and experhrental groups s^jld be 
s^♦o>^n to &e st^PiJar in attitudes as neasured by tl>e SOi or Sirt ies^nP re tests. 
/ Again, scores s^oyld lo* an<i S^b-S small. 

3^ The lU^cussion Leaders snoald report. tnat the experiences fd? 
teaitners was positive in general and that Tratjy individual teachers were 
encouraged to nodj1>. classrooir/pupi l/teadier^ i nteractlon In a man^5%r con- 
sistent with th^Ojen^sa/iiutranlstlc philosophy (best), or at least indicate 
a desJre to da so {next best), or be willing to think a1>out it ^r^ext best}^ 
^ - Discussions would be reported as neaningfjl and i ssue/probleni related and 

•not. trivial* * . - * 

Teachers in their interviews would hopefully reflect *the same 

^ ' 

points thgt were irade In 3 above. K>^ver, one wou4d expect considerable 

Individual varia^on, based on the persc\T^al and indf'vldualistic natafe of 

xh^ nsaterlais* and their anessagc. 

5« Fost*?fekl scones would shw a significant gaTn~over'pre-HJAl scones 
for experlnental ^^eachers, while the control teachers would show no ^g a ln a n d 
pemaps eveir a loi^. Other .acceptable but less dranatlc results >«>uld incJude 
a coropfiarative difference' score In favor of the expeflinental group (e.g* both 
* controJ and experl^^tt^ta 1 could drc^ but the control would go down nore th^ 
the experiwn^D* Another characteristic that should shbi^ up In^tJie 
Ji teacher sejf- report data Is a relationship between the injpact of the p^fygra^ 

Oft the individual teacher and bi^ gain score W the HTAI. This Is In soae. 
ways a core sensitive neasure than consparisons between average scores, since \ 
It shows {or fails to sho^^) the linkage between the verbal report of Inpact 
and the attitude change as«(;re flee ted by the KTAK 
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6^ Tferee attaths after the coitptctioa of t^c workshop, one would e^oect 
li^at HTM scoi^ itfould remain high or even possibly^ Increase over post — . * 
scores. *fhe latter effect yfOuld possibly reflect a' reinforcexaeni phenotte^o^ , 
stemmiog from ^ success of tihe changes Instituted by teacher. A kl^ii 
of fee<bdct process could be hypo^sized in which Improved teaoh^r i>ci>avIor^^ 
would le^ to Ifipro^ student beiiavlor %^ic^ wDcjId lead to fcrtfeer^loput 
fronj t^ teac^ier, etc, all of t^Jts reflected In ti^ar^ges ^^e'tfiaeiicT^s 
attitude as neas^red ^ the HTAK ^ 

Tn I "process ii^At le^ to a ciiange fn the students' attitude 
toward the teacher as reflected \^ his follow-up scores on. t*>e S&5/5c4 les 
test when corr^^ared with t^ose -s-cores on the pi'etest. Tne scones of tr*e Ss 
In the experimental group snot^ld go up le the control grou^sjcores shoijd 
remalfl t^ sane or go dovm. Less drairatic bift still iiaportant would be a 
dJfferer#ce score oet**een control ar#d experltnental in fav^r of the ej5^er?i«rral , 
even if the direction of change was negative. Also, as with the teachers, 
one would expect those students in the classes of those teaovers who said 
that they were going to nake changes 4 or' at least think about them, to sho^ 
the greatest increase {or least eJecrease) in thei r SOQ/Sici le scores. 

It should be recognized that white t^e above expectations are closely 
related to the original objectives of the fllins and to the lnpact levels, 
the relatlc^ship Is not c^e-to-one. That Is, there is no direct treasure of 
teacher classroon» beSavlor change {litpact Level Ml). Such a change would 
be Inferred from a positive finding for expectations #6 ^x\6 Imp^antly) 
#7. Similarly, support for Impact Level IV. roust be Inferred froni expectation 
/7. Intact Levels 1 and II (teacher behavior in the discussion sessions and 
^ t&ching attitude, respectively) do have direct confl rmat Ion loV negation) 
the kinds of data col lected ^fronj tea<Aer and Discussion teader Interview 
fonas. Two caveats are In order at this point, both of v^^Ich^have been 
noted but sbould be re-^eniphasj zed : - * * . ^ . 

1; The'design was not realized In Its entirety. Sone cells are 
cnpty or extrenely ^mafl. This Is particularly true of the fo?low-u? - 
data, since nany schools were getting rdpady to p lose or were cJosIng 
by the tijne the posttest data were belng collected^ 



2. If ej^)ectations are too high,' everyone (and everytfilng) fsSH. 
Tne ej$)ec:tatJo:>& -stated above ^are explo/story questiorts. Despfte Wh^t 
toosc res;wtsible for t^e filtiis tayy ^ave ho;ie»d for, one should be ca^r- 
ti 6 Jy &^jt rba corral tnesn one is wllUns to Im^st su^ hoipes. 
It* is^rtainly fair, however, to expect Ij:pact at 5one level to support 
tbe cost of soc^i a p^OJ^a^L. Hofa^tver, to ^^>^on such a -prograOT -because 
it fails to neet aW of Its oi>jecilves is probably short-sifted. I« 



tiie discission to foiUM^ failure to find ^^a^tffftertncc sliould not be' 
over^nce'rprcted, 3ne cannot prove the^uli hypotJ>esis^ orfly dl^prc 
It.' ^ ^CKte^rtt ptjt 1^, '^the. absence ^f proof H not tbe same thTng 
' as tSie probf of absence." Jn suc^ Inherently difficult ^rt^ as class- 

roon^ oriental healt?^, attltucie change and ^jrranlstlc eda^tlon^ philosophy^ 
^l^ls -fcTe'tept should be kept well in mind. 

; . Tne r^-=tiXs will oe given first for the data collected fron^ cne various 
tests ardmin?s*;t4red ( "nard" dataj and tnen fron> tne tKO interviews forns con?- 
pleted by tSs-b^S-slon leaders and teacners ("soft * dataJT' 

' , . • ' / Test Adniinistrari^ BeSAiLis . — 

To help the r^d^r jwdge the possible rapge of scores on the t^ree tests 

used, the foUo><]ng Infonnatfon is provided: 

♦ 

HTA< — Tnis test has 159 itens, eadi one of which has 5 possible 
answers. Sone of these a:;i>ffers are considered 'right**' and sone *V?rong'' 
(and sone are not eit^eri. A Right tnlnus 1>?rohg scori^og fonrrjla is used^ 
and tne resu.it plotted on the appropriate percentile scale whi^ has 
been nonned for elenentalV atsd seconda^i^^chers • The ^^core" sbo^ 
in the table is the resulting avera^^^rcenti Ic scores for the ref- 
erenced group of teachers. iiax.»JO0; inin;*D.5u - - . • 

SOQ -r This test, as used in the study, had kS Itens* £adi itera had 
four Choi ceSj^^>?J<o of these wece spored as positive ("good** attitude^* 
Tne other two dioices were considered as-»negative ('b^tf* attit^e) - ^ 
and were not scored. - Tne score in T^le*" 1 is the aVerage* nynfeer of 
positive scores. Kax. score*^; oin, scorc«9* 
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Sixties ~ Tnc ver54on of this test ^ed in the study had 10 Itens.. 
Two of 'five passible resporr&es ^^re scored ^ positive. Tne other tnree 
•were y^eatral Of» negative and were r>ot sored. Hax^ score«tO; tpIq. 
Score-D. - C 



„ Tfte 'di«e^otes z^etM^e^n the HTAI , SnrUes *d SOQ pretest scores for 
e«^i grade leveJ are sho^ In TabJe 1. Table 1 genera supports the 

X' 

'expectatfoff notcS earlier— that Is, e^^rlne^itil and control stjbje^ts were 
not significantly different on th^^Stests. T>^e one exception Is for the 
HTAl, grades 7 - 12, where the control group teacners scorch significantly 
lo-Jer on the KTAI thaj the experiniy^tal teasers. This fact Is tai:en Into 
account 4fl interpreting pr^ atnd post- difference scores for the group. 
Also, scores on all tests Bllo-f sore roorr for Irnprovenent, but this is par- 
ticularly true of tne KTAI^an<ii least tr^e for Striles^ trades 1 - 3- T'^Js 
is one of the reasons these latter grade levels were singled oat for Inspec- 
tion fron> the rest of t^e elenentary students (grades ^ - 6) . It^was feared 
that these very young students would be less Uk-ely {or have less reason) 
to4e x^tica} of their scnool experience. Tt^r results could possibly 
usask any real difference that niay be^ho^ for the ^ • 6 grades. All of the 
subsequent analyses maintain t^is distinctioin at the elenentary leve^ . 

Dtner points of. interest in thes? data are: 

K Tne S.D. for the HTAI is high rn conoarison with the other two 
tests'. 

2. High sc^idol tead>ers tend to score higner on the MTAl than grade 
school teachers. T^is is contrary to the findings uSed to gener- • 
ate tne norra as docunented in the MTAl test n;anual (Cook ^ Leeds, 
19^7)* Ko. explanation is forthcoisi ng' for this finding- It is 
not a factor in the study per'se in terras of the interpretation of 
results. • 
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TA5LE 5 

t Tests of trtf-^ere^ices 3et>*fcCTi Experitrental And Control 

Pretest H>a?s 

£3i;:peri mental Srojp Control Sroap 



' IS 


Hean 


^ S-D- 


K 








t 


T«3chers" >f*A4 ftrcc- 


I ; te Sccres 












6r&<Je«r ? -'3; 15 
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2D.7? 


■ J2 


3K0fi 


2J.33 






Grades^ =5 - o 




27.37 


lb 


■s£. i 1 


^ . 






Grades 7-12 3o 




24.73 


27 


iti.7tf 


22.61 


2 




Stvtlents' SwiTes Scares .(ToiaJ 


^ossisle 


Score- 1 J) 
















12 






1 


-25 


Grades -i- - £ 5-» 




. 1 .12 




5.2^ 








Studeats Scores ;^ 


Ota} fossiaJe Score = 










Zra6ts 7-12 ^ 






- 27 


35.50' 






.^3 



*Slgnifica:ix at r05 level 

^^^A negative t val tie indicates t^^at the Co^^troi GrouD nean was higner man 
the ExpeH mental Group mean. 



proper unit o/y nieasuretnent for tieteratniog degrees of freedoni ?s the 
class and not the individual stjdeht. €ach class had approxitnately 30, 
students. 



Tabic 2 presents v>t results trF r>e ar^at/sis of rhe reUt^onship 
between control groat» on t^ pretests asc tr^e posttests,* Itonc o^ t^e dif- 
£erenoe *fas significant, indicating t:aat the teasers a::^ stiidcats irj t^MS 
control groups snc^d no sys tenatic change sjri^§ e^e isrterval when rbe 
e^^rlnental group received t?>e fc<>ri;.s^op- Sod a findlfvg'is Irportent sl^ce 
It negates the argunent t^at treatment effects (if *rry) ci»y iwe been Influ- 
enced fay .factors unrelated to the trea-tnent Itself. In the broa4 ^rea v^^ldi 
Is the concern of this study, /sudi a possibility Is real. Asseiably -program, 
pep-eal^, other worJtshopnexperiencc, etc., could Influerhcc both grojps» 
without these control pref and post-^ata, sjch artlfactt would go ijnoetected 
apd a Type 11 error possftfy conrwtted {Diurchraan, i^^/, i*e. accepting a 
^pot*^esis as true wr^etj,^^ is act^aHy faise. 

Ta^le 3 presents X'^e resuUs o* v^e cr-tc?a? a-^alysis between pre- a?^d 
' posttest results experiiiental groups. ^^atoraHy, it wo^ld be expected 

tnat if t^^e work;'snop experience infltjenced attitudes of teacr^ers and (suDse- 
quentJy^ students and if these changes are capable of being reflected on 
the tnree tests, ^Sen a significant increase in scores' between pre- and 
posttests would be found. Tnis is not tne case. Table 3 shows no suc^i 
positive Impact, and in one case, what a:>x>^Brs to be a negative inpact 
{stu<Jent SDQ scores), fn fact, in four out of the six comparisons, the 
direction of change is negative. Given tne results presented in Tables 1 
and 2 above, one •-nust conclude that at this gross leve^ (i.e. looking on^y 
at grade level differences) the effect of the workshop is not reflected In 
the HTAl, tne Snttle or the SOIi tests. However, this is the most difficult 
"test of tne concept of inipact since it 'expects" that a very general^and 
'^overall positive inpact^was produced by the workshops. Such an expectation 
was considered to be worthy of investigation but also to be unlikely of 



attai orient . 



Since, as noted, follow-up data were faissing in many cases for both 
experinental and tontrol groups, and those follow-up data that were 
obtained tended to correlate highly with posttest data, it ><as decided 
to use only posttest findings. In the few cases where follow-up 
tests were cornpleted but not the posttest, the follow-up scores were 
used as posttest scores. ^ 
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TAEL£ 2 

Correlated t Ti^&ts of OJffefef>ces Set^^eeo Control 
P-re- A»d Posttest ffearis 



M 


Pretest 


Posttest • 








S.D. 




S.D. 


cor 


Teaciiers' rtTAl Per^ntile Scores 








arasSes } - 3 '2 


31 






22.03 


! } 7 


firacies ^ - 6 26 


3&.6i 


25-76 


"2ir.71 


27 


-2.0i.^^J 


arades 7 -12 27 




22.61 


M.07 




- .31 


Students' Sroile Scores (Tota? 


?oss iDle 


Score- tt); 






trades t - 3 12 • 






5.51 


J. 60 


.23 


Grades 4-6 ,28 


5.2i« 


1.30 


5.16 


l.ZO 


- .36 






/ 








Students' Scores 


(Total ' Possisic Score-^5^ 






Grades 7-12 27 


30.30 




23 


5.a2_ 


- .95 - 















^-^^^^^A^neqatfve t value Irvdicates that the Pos tte^t ^tean Score ^as !&<er than 
^ cor 

the Pretest rtean Score. 
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T»L£ 3 

Correlated t Tests of Differences Between £>^erIiTental 
Pre- Posttest Hearts > 



Pretest Posttest . 

Maen ^ S.O. Hean S.'o. ^cor Lr 



Teachers' HTAI Percentile Scores 



Grades 1 


• 3 


15 


32.69 


20.77 


. 38.83 


. 27.38 


Sracies ^ 


• 6 




33. S5 


27.37 


« 39. S5- 


26.Sij 


Grades 7 


•12 




57.^2 


26.73 


61.50 


26. H 


S tridents' 


STTile 


Scores 


{Total 


Possible 


Score-lO) 




&ra<^s 1 


• 3 




6.53 


1.45 




1.51 


Grades ^ 


- o 


3^ 


^.66 


1.12 


^.57 


1 .02 



2.07 

-1.1^0 
1.S3 



.iil 
.56 



Students' SOQ Scores (Total Possible Score»^5) 

Grades 7 -42 36 30.35_ _ ,5.^0 _29.12 6.O0 -3.53* 



negative value indicates that Jhe Posttest Kean Scor^as. lo-^V 

than the Pretest Mean Score. 



Significant at .01 level. * 
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Teb^e^^ provides an oppartunity to test the C2>ncept of iaiodct r#at as a 
^^^osiltfl^e TOvenent bcO^een pre;- and posttest» but as a difference pheronenof* 
between experimental and canttol on the costtest. SJnce, with one exception 
(H7AI, -Grades 7 - 52) the two groups were tne sane oft the pretest, one 



can interpret a significant difference favoring the experinentat group as 
iripact'' even if the*c?ffcralT direct>*i of char#ge i r'l?eirat4-ve . "^i^i nee has 
already been denonstrated in TaiJie 2 that tr^e control group did not cna?>ge 
significantly, and in T»le 3 that pre- and post- i^^ct was negligible, 
one would aot e^^ct a difference iiypothesis to be supported. As Table ^ 
shows, sucn is the result •i'^ ail cases but one, and that is the 7-12 hTAI 
teacher scores . (Tne otTter sig.. t is in tf^e wrong direction, t7>e control 
students scoring higher tnan t^ expert rren tal . ) Tnis orig?^t spot in the 
finoings Is diTroed to sonic extent by the fact that the pretest Score of tne 
control group in grades 7-12 is lower tnan the experinental group. Tnos, 
this finding of significaoce niLfSt be attenuated by tnat anount to avoid 
giving the e^erimental group an unfair advantage. * Hovevcr. even when this 
is d^ne, tf>e difference reinatns significant but at a lo-^er level of confi- 
dence (.Dp J. , 

Based on this table { ^) , it is possible to support a statement to 
ty>e effect that hign scnool teachers, ^.o already score relatively high on 
the HTAI on the pretest, realize a snail relative gain when conpared to 
their control counterparts, even though the absolute gain Is not Signi1ri- 
cant (Table 3). in fairness, hOrtrever, it nujst also be noted that thei r 
studen ts (I.e. grades 7 - 12) showed an absolute loss on .the SOQ test, 
v/natever the positive i?np3c< the One To Grow On f i9m/diScussion e>^ri- 
e<tce lai'ght have nad on the teachers as a whole , it was not. (apparently) 
shared with their studeots^ as a wnple . ^ 

One can only say In sutparizing these dat^TSiat robust and consist^t 
effects of ^y kind Sre absent and.one would not want to clains broad and 
across tne Doard results'for tbe fi Im/workshop experience. Irrenairfs to 
explore' so« of the rtore specific and, it is felt, -interesting relation- 
^hips that the data suggest in, the following analyses. ^ 
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TA3L£ ^ 

t Tests b? DIfferentes Between txperinentaT knd Control 



• 


^ ci^rlnental Croup 
N^V' rte^ S.O. 


H 


Control Srpyp 
Hean S.9- 


^ t 


Teacf>crs ' 


KTAf Percentile Scores 










Gracies 1 
Grades ^ 
Grades 7 


-12 3d 61 oO 26.11 


1 2 
23 
27 


71 
^w* / i 

^."07 


22.03 
* 27 ^ 
25.13 


.23 

i.n* 


Students 
Gra^s J 
Grades ^ 


Smle Scores (Total Possiole 
-3 15 6.^*3 ^ ol 
-6 >4 i^.S? ^ 1.02 


Score-lO; 
12 
20 


3.31 
5.16 


1.60 
i.io 


-2.11- 


Students 
Grades 7 


SOii Scores {T6tal Possible ,^cbre»^S) 
-12 56 23.12 6.00 27 


23.1k 


5.32 


-.42 


negative t value Indicates that the Control firoup neah 


was higher 


than 



thc'^Experi rental Group mean, 
%t^f leant at .01 level 
sisnif leant at .05 level 



J 



SeveraV analyses were done ^ the basis of a division of teachers J^to 
tiiree caiegories: (I) high gain/'{2) ntiddle, and (3) high loss. The 
criterion for these assignirents was as follows: 

(1) High gain^teachers were those wcio ^hofc^ed a gain of lO^^ints t^r 
nore on the percentile scale pf the KIAI betw^^n^he pre and 

.posttest. 

(2) Middle teachers were those who had a»^ain or loss of less than 
* 10 points on the ^>ercentil€ scale of the KTAI between the pre 

^ and posttest, 

\ 

(3) nfoh loss teachers were thpse who had a loss of 10 points or trore 
on the percentile sca-le of the KTA! between the pre and post-^esT^* 

Severai expectations ^*wld be relevant to this analysis. Cne is that 
there would be nore experij^fttsl than cAntrol tea<fher^ In the high 6^ in 
group. Table 3 shows thl:^ zo be the case. A higher percentage, of experi- 
mental teachers than control teasers ar^t^ the high gain group and a 
lower percentage in the high loss group, ^bowever, it is al^o worthy of note 

TABLE 5 ^~ 
^ Kunoer of Experinental and Control Teac^^f^ ' - 







Experiraental ^ 




> Control ' 


< 

High Gain 


N 

a 

21 


% 

2hJ 


r 

N 

• IJ 


% - " 
19-^ 


Kiddle 




57.6 




50-7 .'i-.v. 


High Loss 


15 


17.6 


20 


TotaJ 


85 


99.9 


67 


'<^^<<<' ■ ^ . 



that, so n;any contriil teachers show a high ga4n and, <x6fymrseiy, so rany 
experimental teachers .that show a high loss* In f^5tt, the distribution of 
high gairJ^ and losses ip the experimental groups points to the highly 



In no case5 were "ceiling" or "floor-effects a problem. In none of the 
analyses given here w^e any of the groups restricted in their possible 
range, thus atenuatin^^ssible gain or loss scores. 
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individualized inpact of the prpgrarr. It also helps to 'explain*' the oeneral 
lack of significant difference the previous coTTparisons an:* the high 
S*D.S found for the HTAI . . • * - 

Using the sarre rationale byt- adding ofher dinefrsions to t^e analysis^ 
shows the rclat^^Js>^?>sJ>etween gain and ^th^study Byranete^s* Table ^ 
includes site location in the gain/experi rental /control coiiparison. frm 

^ * . TABLE 6 * • 

J a^laticy^ship Between' Site and ^aln Scores on KTAI Test . 

Site 1 Site 2 

Control Experltaental Control 





u 


- 


n 






'4 






High Gain 


16 


22.5 




22.0 


5 ■ 


35.7 


0 


■ 0.0 


Mi<«le 




55.2 




^7.5 


7 


50.0 


6 


75.0 


H-Igh Loss 


il . 


18.3 


Ji 


IP.5 


2^ 


liJ. 


2^ 


25.0 


Total 


7r 


100.0 


59 


100.0 
#— 




lOO.O 


8 


■ 100.0- 



these^data one can see that Site 2 appears to* show results that are 

* ft ' 

rore consistent with the expectation of the study. That is, the control 
group is not represented at all the high gain group and the expcripental 
group- is'^airly well represented, although it iS still the case tha^ rost 
ex^riinental teachers are In the raiddle group* Site 1 (Pittsburgh) has 
essehtially the sarne charf-acteristics as t*3e total sanple as presented in * 
the previous table. These data are best interpreted in light of the urban, 
suburban, rural da ta*^p resented below. Site Z was al! urba»f and Site J 
a mixture of the 3. Urban schools were the group most ''influenced" by the 
workshop program. ^ ^ , 

Tab)e 7 allows one to exaraine the influence of the school scttt^ig on 
the results. Tfie-: interesting trend here is thevgencral ly higher impact of 
the program on the urban school teachers, with suburban and rural beipg 
lower. These results are consistent with the cocrtnents made by many of the 
participants. All of the fiWns, but especial ly 'the three probl ecO-ofiented 
films, are urban in setting and flavor. Sarah anJ Lindsay are particularly 
**^^b^n/* not only in setting but in content {drugs and abor|ion) A basic 
principle in the area of levels of involvement in a tt i tude*" change rnes sages 



is that people *tcaid to react nost ix> those t^^Jr^gs wid^ whic^ they are 
faroHtar arvd-^ith which xHey can i<5enttfy» Kur^i schools in particular 
did not tend to itentify wlt^ such concerns as drugs, discipline problems 
and aix)rtion, • ' ^ 
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Relatilfflshlp Between School Setting And £alr. Scores on\K7Ai Test 



Hign Gain 
Middle 
High Loss 

Total 



Urban 

ExpeH- 

iientai Control 



Subtrrb"^ 



?lural 



Ex^ri- 
OT-ntal 



Experl' 



Control rental- 



Control 
J ^ 



4t 



li 



6 31.6 2 

n 57.3 7 

^ J. 

19 100. 0 10 



k 25.0 « 5 27-8 

n 55,0 ^ 22.2 

20.0 ^ 50-0- 

100-0 kS 100.0 39 100.0 20 100.0 13 100.0 



20,0 11 
70:3 ,27 
10.0 6 



23.9 6 ^15.^ 
53.7 23 59.0 
.17.^ JO 25.6 




Findings related to .th!^ general area will be covered in inore detail in* the 

equent portion of this llesults section where interview results are 
given, . , , - " 

Table 8 conipares the k grade leve.ls included in the study^^- Other than 

the unexplained relat.?.ve ^sence of high gain teachers in the grade 

level, and the large nunper of high gain control teachefs, in the 1 • 3 grade 

level, no anonialies appear ^ these results. If one wanted to select the 

group Qost likejy to be Inf 1 uenced ^by the f i Its {as reasured by thfe KTAi), 

> 

one would select the high school setting. Ho-^ever, Table 8 sha^ that all 
grade levels are capable^'of being influenced by these materials^ ^ 

Table 9 presents the resuhts of * the jconiparl soff between male and female 
teachers. Even though ^e. nuniber of-^ioa^le teachers in the total saniple was 



considerately less than^the number of femaie teachers, the contrast between 
the two is rather striking. Since males wire distributed rather evenly 
over all th^ other dic^s^-nsions, this is not an artifact of the data* 



5^ 



Table tScotn^ares tnc experjence level of -T*5t t e^ehers i«rit^ ^^f^ 53trf/ - 
Jos^scaas^ i*£jpexie««td'' jiis"^di£lo?i^ "ore than xmo years of active 
-teaching in t*>e p:jbMc sd>ools.) One axjld Interpret the results In 
several icffjrs. Do ex^rier^ced teachers react nore f^vorsbly because they 
nave .been renoved frora new l^e« and arc Iboklng fpr i^ays of raodifylng their 
a^pmadv to* teaching? Are, t7>ey npre ^are of tnc prrtlens and thus none 
^ eager to eijplprc ne-^ avemjcS? ^Tnese arc questlcns that the data per se 
caafiot ans*.^r* Sotc Hc^t is shed on tho^e. Issues , ho^^fcver, by the results 
of the intervlcK -data discitssed belo<^ 
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Relationship 3et3i«^een Sex ^d Cain 

• 


^res On 


KTAJ Test 




• • 




Hate 




Female^ 


• 




»per]nent'a} 


. Control 


cj^rlraentai 


; Control * 




N 








• % 


/ 




> Hi^ Sain 


2 


3.3 


3* }^-3 




31.1 


JO 




Kiddie 


15 








55.7 


21. 


52.2^ 


Higp Loss 


7 


23.2 


5 33. > 


• 

5 


13.S 


12 


26.1 


Total 
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V f^ldtionsKip Setweeq Teachers Experience Ar^d Sain Scores On HTAI Test 






Experienced 


Teaciers 

* 


Inexperienced Te^d^ers - 




txperJ-nental 


Control ' 


^ Exper i^aental 
** 


Controls 




N 




N ^ 






K 




iiigji Gain 




10 23.3 




19.0 


3 


J?. 5 


^ ' HltJdle 

> 


35 




19 . M».2 




6$. 7 


15 


62.5 


High Loss- 


12 


18.3 


li* 32.6 


3 


l^.S. 


• 6 


25.0 


Total 
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^3 100.1 
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To s^innarize t^it aiove results, ore c«r-5ee fee follo^^ng pettcm 

* i. Tne program dDes nave sone Inpact on teac^ers~» OT^ured fay th^ 

f^TAi , t>at it is far froiu general. "In fact, only 25X of the 
ex^^lnental teid>er$ ^oi«#e^ an appreci^Ie gain ia i^cores. The 
^jorlty did not dimr^ iy^%) and a nunber actually dror^ped (18^)1 

2. All so^odIs sho^ inpact, bot-especJal ly teachers in the vrban 
scnpols.* 

3. Sirof^ariy, teachers of all grade levels can benefit, but especially 
high scnool teacners. 

4. f^ale teachers are generally leis influenced py the prograra than 
female teachers. 

5. Experienced tcaos^rs tend to fae wrc receptive than Inexxrl^r^oe^. 

Tne next analysis }oo«ls at tnc second level of inipact on -students In 
terns of the high gain/op gain/ high loss schema. One would expect the 
^eatest c^^ange in student test scores frofn those teachers who were nost 

* influenced by the worksnop. Two separate t^-les are presented to 
cxpb^re this expectation, one (T^le 11) for the 1 - -& ^des (t*ie SnJles 
test) and one (Table 12) for the 7'- U grades' (the SOQ test). The tables 
shOMf the^nun6er of significant ts^ positive .and negative, for the control 
and ej^rijaebtal groups of students for each test. 



TABLi 11 

KuTifce r of Signi^^icant ts for Elementary Students 



ERLC 





Of High Gain, Hlddle And High toss 
Experimental And Control Teachers 




t 


Experimental 




Control 


Sig. Pos. Sig* Keg. 

'it « 


H 


SIg. Pos. TTgT^Keg- 
ts ts 


High Cain Tead^ers 




3 


I 1 


Kiddle Teacvers 


39^ 2 1 


19 


2 1 . 










High Loss Teachers 
— 


10 I 1 


12 






51 
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fiwvbtr of SlgnJfJ^^nt ts For ^ig^ Scbccl Studer^ts 
Df High Sain, Middle And Hign Loss 
£.>;perlnental And Control Teachers 



/' 




' c7C>erlTaerrtal 




Control 




H 


SIg. f*os. 
is 


Slg^ Neg. 
ts 


K 


SIg, -f^. SIg. fiej^-- 
ts ts 


sigh fialo Teachers 


12 


0 


3 


4 


0 0 




19 


0 


3. ' 


15 


m 

0 1 


Lost te»d>ers 


5- 


0 


1 


8 


0 ] 



The above results are discoaraglng to say t?*e least, first, fe** posi- 
tive shifts in students' scores occurred in any of tne grace s a nd r^»e at 
Che high sd-#ool level {despite a ?iigner teacher impact «t that level}. Tnc 
♦ three significant gains that did occvr In student attl^Ddc wer^ iK>t in the 
high gain teacher group, bet in the middle and trlgh loss grou^,"* In fact, 
high gain experimental teachers accounted for k of the 10 SilgnlfJcant drcos 
in student attlt^^de^ And finally, the control group stu^nts a^ a whole did 
a little better than rhe experlnental students. In short, d^Is analysis of 



tne relationship betS^^een teadier Intpact and »student Inpact falls tq reveal 
such a relationship on a group basis. 

To check this finding, a correlation was cos^ted between all teacher* 
HTAl scores and student scores. Table 13 shoMrs the results. With one except 
tlon (pretest, Grades 1 • 3) there is little congruence between the two ^either 
pn the pre- or the posttests. In short, one would not want to predict how 
stu^nts would score on a .measure of attitude toward their teacher on tte 
basis o*f the teacher's score on a rieasur^ of his attitudes to?fard hfs students 
Hopefully, the workshop experl^ce inlgbt have brought these two ri^asures 
Into alignment, but, as- a group, this was not the case^ ' 

As a final analysis of the data, ^e high gain teachers and h}g>5 loss.' 
teachers were looked at In terms of their Intervl^ resuits/ As rioted In the* 
Introduction to this section, one would expect those teachers yho showed a 
Wgh gain on KTAI to verbaljy report that they were actively going to pursue 
sose aspect of the humanistic approach in their classroo::)* (And, of course, 
the opposite could be true for high loss teachersj 
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5»res A:>d Class Scores 



Control 





Pretests 




Posttcs ts 


Prates ts 




?Qs treses 


1 - 3 (Srollc Scores) 


.57« 










.25 


N 








32 




4 - S . (Sicily Scores) 


.03 










• U 


N 










23 




J 'iZ -{S&a Scores) 


-17 




.15 


.23 




.23 


- • tJ 










27 





The resqlts are not consistent wit^ t*iis e*ipectatlon. Just «s tnany » . 
'positive'" Intervl found the high loss ^roup « In Che high gain 

group* Aprparently/ tt>e instrunents *re tapping a different aspect of 
behavior-- 

The above section of ti^e report iocks at the statistical findings of 

the tests administered ani" finds relatively little to support the use of ^he 

''*One To Gra* On** f I In/discussion progrmrn In terra of Impact Levels H, IH or 

TV (teacher attitude, teacher -b^avi or, student attitude). Earlier coesaents 

^out tJ>e personal and iWaividuaB nature of tWe experience should, ho»*ever, 

be noted again. Also, the expectation ti>at a short e>?>osure to a change 

ageoN^^ have a general and neasurable inpact on a group of people Is anfcl- 

tious at best. A»d third, such Inpact, even if It ^Ists, Is extretaely 
« 

difficult to neasure. 

A vore,"ciinica\" look at the possible Level I hipact of tiie program opT 
a no^e personal and self-report b^ls Is presented In the next section. 
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Results of Maiysfs of latervlg^ Schedjies^ Tor Teachers 



A total of cxperiia&ntal teachers either H»ere intervie^d by the 
Project Director or completed the Interview* fores thensejvcs. (A copy of 
c>e sch^jle is contained in 4^pendix 9.) TV^esc testers are oot In all 
cases the sane teaci^ers >*^ase HTAi data and class scores yttre analyzed sta- 
tistlcally. ^ few teachers who conplete and posfMTAi data did 
not conplete rhe questionnaire, conversely, sone teasers who did not have 
conplete test data di"S coni:jJete the questionnaire. However, for^t^e tiost 
oart, these d*o -grojps arc TOde up of the same teacners. Tne dlstrlbotion 
the teacncrs wr^xaig^^rtf ^ r"i^ i^Ltfila^. ■tU»LCulL"I's s?.^n 6y 9raoe^t>efo«» 



Elenentary {Grades 1 - 6) 
Int-enrediate {Grades 7-9) 
Hign School (Srades ^10 - 12) 

Total c 



20 

37 



Percent 
55.2 . 
23.0 
21.3 

i6o^o 



Probably because of tiT« pressures*, sonjc- teadiers who were not Inter-l^ 
viewed directly did n^t answer every itenj on. the form. Often these teachers 
simply wrote down sone general ^nments. Although an analysis of eadi Item 
on the interview fonii was carried out, the following tdisc«ssion Is based 
partly on clusters of iteflns that are closely related* This wHI per?nlt a 
nore accurate Iniemtttat Ion' of the feelings and attitudes of t^d-^krs In 
responding to this film/discussion experience. 

I tens 2 and 3 in t^e Interview schedule represe^^t a cluster aroiind the 
important ^ti on of basic accept^ce or rejection on the part of the teacher 
of the essential intent b^lnd the **One To'€ro»rOn*' e>^rience, i.e. that it 
i^J^ u^^fol tool f o r In ! tiating constructive diange in the cla^sro on. 1 1 eia 
2 requested the teachers to^ist things they particularly tlked disliked 
about the workshc^, and Iten 3 asked if they would recoocnend the f i lia series 
to other teachers* Th^ results of thi^ combined. analysis are shown blslow, 
trsnsrl^ted into a '^general acceptance," "general rejection" dlchotony. Kote 
that the total nu^er of teachers ijt Xtiis analysis is 68« This Indicates 
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rsset f9 teachers either did not respond to these qjestJor>$ or th|1r res:>onsej 
could not fc^e categorized. In tHis table, as In others p re sente d in xrrs^ 



section, £ indica 




indicates intenrediate teacr^- 





1 






1 




Tota' 

4 




Accepts cc 








75.0% 


63. U 




?.sjection 




31.6 


33. 3 


25.0 


33.9 








lOD.O 


m.o ' 


IDD.O 




£ 


d 


N 


33 


13 


U 


63 . 



In ever^ category-, at least 2/3 f»e teachers accepted f>e wor<shap 
^xperier^ce and at the aI^i schoo) level tn*s figure reaches 3/^- Given the 
wide variety o^ situations in wiic'^ these rrsaterials were used, the laci; of 
traiair#9 and experience o^ tne part of so:% discussion leaders, and tne 
htgnly individt>alistlc appeal of tnese materials, these data are a strong 
positive statenent supporting the ge-^era\ acceptance of the series. Going 
pack to the attitude change node I discussed earlier, the^e results wogid 
indhTcate that the overall message >iras received and accepted by a xrrjch 
larger percentage of tead^crs in the study sample than is typically the 
^case in similar efforts. Tne pattern noted earlier in the "nard*' data 
^wlth respect to the greater impact at the high school lev^l is repeated 
here, lending supp>ort to this finding. 



Another cl\^ter analysts, based priirarily on the res^nses to ftens 1 
anj{j 3 in the Interview Schedule, indicates which of the concepts discussed 
In their work^shops the teachers have already applied, are planning to apply, 
or are thinViing of applying as a result ot^^e workshop experience. The 
concepts and the nunber^ and, M^ere appropriate^, percentages of teadiers In 
each grade category mentioned theta are sh^yn belo^: ^ 
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1. Seeing st:>ients as Individuals: 







Percent 






* 


1 


25 
3 


52.1 




• 


ir 




li 


63.2 








Total 




51.7 . 


- 






Trying to individualize 


instruction: 












Percent 








& 




' 20.3. • 






• 


I 


7 


35.0 








H 




10.5 








Total 


19 


21.8 






) 


Peer ^v^ori^g: 




Percent 








V £ 




22.9 








1 




25.0 








Tote^K" 


' 16 


2i».0 ' 









k. Class 



rTngs (Based on "Teapher in Reflection^') 

Percent 



£ 
I 



N 

8- 
1 



6.- 



)laYlng activities: _ 
ri>«ss(6) elementary teachers said they had earlier used 
role^playhso activi ties in thei^r classrooms but were 
• encouraged to rhss^gain. 

Mini*coorses: 

Two (2) elerM^ary teachers and one (1) intennediate 
teacher Lrwicated that they hoped to apply the ninl- 
ioursfi/concept. ^ 
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As the ai^ovc ^^'S^ls indicates, t*^e greatest single Inpact t>>e work- 
shop series seencd to have, based on self-f^pot;? data, was- to get sow of 
the teachers to ^gio to see their staJients as individuals. Over half of 
all the teachers nentiohed t^is concept and 63^ ^f the hies school teachers 
said they were xx>n aware of individual students' oersonallties arvd problens 
as 3 result of the workshop experience- t > ^ 

y 

t 

Actual responses irvade by many teachers to these tno i tenjs on the 



Teaser Interview Schedule are quoted belc^. 



Positive General Conrrents 

* The f i Irrs helped rae to see school through the child's eyes and 
this r^as enabled :ne to relate better to nr/ students. 

* Tne fiPns give 'an adcied insight to variojs problems, besides 
school, that the cnildren face. (2) 

* The idea of getting the pupil's attention by using sorrething 
whic^ interests him is not new to ne. However, it was during 
the course of the workshops that I was inspired anew to use 
this technique. There was .a high/evel of interest about karate 
in many o/ nr/ classes and \ brought in the Hay Issue of 

£b(^ny , Jr . which featured a story about '^a young karate star. And 
I got their at tention ^njuch nore easily than usual. (Reading teacher) 

*-Filx7*s shewed how teachers can forget about individuals. 

* Gave new outlook of what is Involved in today's children's lives. 

* Showed how hoTTe life is involved in relation to**s4hool . 

* Will try to interpret actions of students on a deeper, level; will 
open dialogue about spec^ftc students early In the year Instead of 
late in the quarter. 

* I an bh^t^ of what f do wrong. .i 



* Class seens to a norc cohesive group, mjch m^re ppen to connitanl- 
cdtion and dlscussfoos, both iodlvldual ly as a group. (Elenentary 
te^e^er using rojg^Lay lo; B ctlviti^g^ arid trying to see students as 
Individuals.) " ^ 

* Artswerfng questions by pupils dealing >*lth areas other ^an sc?>doI- 
related p rob Jens. 

* I tried to Frnprove on different methods of presenting subject 
material and cni Idren ^seened nore intere^ed. 

* I attenpted to TOtivate'the students to acijieve t>etter results 
acddeipically , asjng a reward system* Tne'resblt^ vrere mixed. * 

Plan to inplenent in the c4a5Trooni*TTore decis Fon-r^king activities. 

* I try harder to identify with students' needs and grant variations 
^ to assigned wori; or methods of testing. I have also used nore 

appropriate language in dealingwLth teacher-student relationships, 
. 'i.e. use the language of teenagers. ^ 

^hiegative General Co:n:nents 

* SoTie concepts^ I was already Tnplenenti ng and others I did not:wlsb 
to impienent. 

--^SiOfour are insults to our*^profession and ability. Host teachers 

know nore about the students than you think. - The films presented 
no new techniques or problens. 

The remaining items on the Teacher Interview Schedule are analyzed 
separately. 

2. List the things you parti cularly^liked and distiked cpout cozy of the 

following aspects of the "One To Gt-ctj On" workshop e:zperierice: 

Tne TirUtQ 

Tne Discussion Sessions 
Tne Discus^^ion Leader ^ 

\ 
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'*LIiced H on4y'* indicates t?>at the -teatf^ers liked only the three filtis, 
Sarah, Llnds^, and A Pretty Scod Class for A ?fo53SFy; which deplci hi^f? 
school situations. **llke4 S only** Tn3 tea tes that the teaci^ers IM^ed only 
the three fllns, Indlvl5iairr'^»ftf^l«tlons and Learning Strategies, which 
depict elenentary school situations. 



I H T?rwi — 



Liked wnole scries * S6.7^ >0.9^ . 76.5^ 65. U 

Liiied H only — 16.7 ' ^ ?7.6 7.2 

Liked £ only ^ ^ 3.3 H.l " 7.2 

Old not like series ' 25.0 22.2 5.9 20o 

H 43 18 17 33 

Tne njjTToer an^ percentage of teac^^ers who specifically mentioned the poor 
technical quality of the films is sho^n belo^. Inspection of these resujts 
by individual scnoo) Suggests that sorne schools may have received copies of 
the filns- that were poorly reproduced. 

£ 21 k}.8 

I k 20.0 

K 5.3 

Total 26 * 29.9 ' 

♦ 

Positive coroents about the files, the Discussion Sessions^^nd the y&^s<^- 

sion Leader: * — 

• Filftis showed interesting situations* 

• I liked the way the fi 1ms. ended, with the end left to our I^nagination 
as to v^at tnight have followed, (This san^e teacher woul.d not recom- 
mend tne f i Ira serfes, because the concepts we/e not new to hlni nor, 
he thought,, to his fel low . teachers.) 

• The broad scope covered by the filjjfs. * 



• The filfas can^ s-ti«)ulate ti^oughts In regard to different learning 
approaches . 0 . , — 

^5 
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* Elenentary f I Ins not as relevant, but discussions were go>6^. Do not 
oniit elenentary flirts froro series, but ^Ive high school f i Ijts first. 
(High school teacher) 

* Exchange of Ideas good; tried Ideas of ot?>ers. 

* Dls t ao sslpn sessions were helpful. We exchanged ideas about what we 

0 

thought was ^ppening re the-fi We discuss^ what we would do 

In sln)llar cl rcurns tances . 

' ♦ 

* Even if viewers don't care for newer ideas » Che filni may arouse new 
Ideas within discussion group. 

* Sara^ created ti>e best discussion session. Everyone participated 
enthusiastlcaHy , and we were able to relate niany of the problens 
brougnt out In this secondary -based f i Ire to our elenentary classrooni 
si tuation. 

ti 

* The Discussion Leader did a very good job. Shss asked good questions 
and encoura'ged us to express our thoughts and Ideas about this f i Inis 



Hegative Cornnients _ .L. , ' 

• Disliked spending ny valuable time watc?)ing, listening, and discusslr 
elenentary situations for six hours. (Three high school teachers 
and one intenrediate teacher cade th^is or a s Itnl lar* conrent.) 

• Fllnrs concerned either very young or high school students. What 

about junior high? {Four (20%) of the Intemedlate teadiers niade 

tills or a similar cosme^t.) 

* ♦ 

• High school fllns not relevant to elenentary school teachers. 

(TW rteen [27%] of the elenentary teachers csade this or a sicillar 
f pe^itnent.} 

• Do not thixik the •films were realistic to elementary school life. 



* The inner city schools were not represented. 

• The concepts weren't fully developed? app^r^i to^cover only 1/2 



of an idea. 
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These flints In general didn't seen) to oome to txry final conclusions ^ 
so that you could apply these to a general classroom. They left 
nost coi^clusl^oos ta t^e Individual. , 

, • D}scus9Ton sessldrs were far too loag; sane thing repeated over and 
over. Sonc 6f the questions were inane. • / 

* J thought our discussions were soncj^at repetl^tlous In that the~l?5Re' 
things kept being discussed. 

* Time did not allw for proptr discussion. ^ 

i 

* hiore InfornatlOr^ should have been given In the gul^. 

* Discussion sessions were too vague {o be fornulated Into action. 

3. '^Guld )^ou recommend this fihr. eeriee to other x^achere? 



Yes 
fto 



fiote: Five of the twelve elenientary teachers and four of the six Inter- 
' ne.dlate teachers who would not reconncnd the filw series would do 
so because they already were applying the concepts or Ideas presented 

Positive Comments 





\ 


H 


Total 


75.0'? 






75,01 


25.01 




1.7.^ ' 


25.0? 


iiS 


19 


!7 





* I real iz^-^SrpQ the group I was in, a lot of teachers need the film 
series. \ • . 

• It makes us xore aware of the children's problems. 

* Because of the potential for self ^awareness and growth. ^ ^ 

• Shows new Insight Into adolescent behavior. 

c 

Teacher reactions* are always helpful. 

* « 

•-Much to be leaned frors watching confl let situations. 
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• We desperately need to talk to each other and share Ideas. I firraly 

• believe relaxed and htj^hly notlvated teasers n5skc,J>ctter educated . 
children, {four elenentary and cx»e high s^ool teacher made this 
or a sinitar connent.) , ' 

negative Concients 

• I would recoTTOend t*»e discussloas, but the fllns did not rsakc a»y 
Inpresslon^w roy g^'-^P other than being a catalyst for group 
interactJon, Any films* woufd work. ' — 

• ThJs series of filra would help only a few teachers. 

• Filra Series Is difficult to schedule; should be open to whole faculty* 

4. pjork Fil^/yiscussi-cm in the order in which you fouKC zher to be 
direczl'^ relev^mz to your alc283roj^ situazr^OK* ' 

^ Table m on tf^e next page sho^s the percentage of <anKS of "one" gJverr 
to eac^i filni. Jt a1so-s*io^s t^e percentage of ranks of first or second for 
each f i Inj. U.-ytn looking at these data, it should'be renenbered that -Sarah,, 
Lindsay, and A P^tty Good Class For A Monday iiiere fUbed in high school ^ , 
settings, while Indi vid'tsals , Reflections ,^ahd LeaVnTrig Strategies were 
'*set** irt elenentary classroorns. 

Frwn the table, it is obvious^ that none of h\e high sdiool teachers 
fouled any of the elenentary f i Inis worthy of a first or second ranking* 
However, tne elenentary and intermediate teachers foun^ both types of ^ 
films of interest to them. The high school teachers^Vanked "Sar^" first. 
While the elenentary and intermediate teachers ranked "Individuals" first. 
WheiV the first and second rankings re ca-nbined, "Sarah" again received 
the best rating by the high school teachers, as did "Individuals*' by the 
elenientary and Intemediate teachers. Reflections is consistently ^oh for 
all g roups . . 

Eight teaa>ers^ five elem^nt^r/ and three high* school, did not rank 

•* 

the fllns. The three high school teachers gave no reason* Three of the 

)/ • 

elenentary teachers said they couldn't renenfcer the films, pne said the 
films were not relevant to the classrooen situation, and one said the f I Ims^ 
were a vtastifhf tine because the concepts have been In practice for majnry 
years* This* latter teacher,* however, would recoxend the fllo series for 
beginning teachers. 

68 . 
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< 1 

t 

Selected Coments Katie io Sa>:>ort Sf Tne R^Iog Of The F1 Iirs 

* lief iecttons-^l would' like to see ntfsclf In a^fUtn for a day. ife^caus^e 
it *oyId help iro» oat sooe ^itaa^ions I c^couxrtmr vlth ^rtHdren 
that J kxio^ 1 isay not bt handling as vr^} as I could. 

* Perhaps I nbre dra-rfn to tbe first three {Sarab, Lindsay, and 
— Jndlvid^xals)^ because of tt>elr p?en-endedn*56 . 1 w» better 

to perceive the c?iara^tf^r*s role In relation to* iny o*%m» 

Ll^ndsay was too short and did not have enough structcnne — too 
p?en*er>ded. 

1 * A Pretty Soo^ Class for A rto^day was Ceo stereotyped and artificial. 

f ranked neflectior>s first because it^as nost relevant to nr^r class^ 
roon>. However, I disliked this film and liked Sarah best. 

* T^is novie { Indiyldoals) stressed grojpfog and roving 1« grpups 
becaiise of achlevenent. We feel we lack ^TSterial to 5appltft»nt our 
prcqrans. Some of the 5th ar^d 6th (grade) teachers need to gfve 
nore indi vfcuai^^help 3?vd guidance. 

* I ranked Lindsay first, be<:aase many itn ^rs&rs are Jieviog a 
greater nimber of socially-oriented experiences *an^ probleins* 
pcesef^t cias^ uniisually "ronantlcal ly*Incl-Ioed." 

* Learning Strategies sho*«»ed a way to reorgani^ die classroom* 

5- 5ar>5 j<cxt, at ^ro^ tima, participate in a airsitar i^or^iSHop vhere fitma 
, in tm area of rnental heali^ ^n claasrcom were used? 

S. If so, whim *fil^ was most relevant to ^our c'iaasrccfm situation ("One 
To Grow On** or ovhe r fihra)^ _ t 



Surprisingly^ only two elenCTtary teachers had*l5^Trr-<>acticlpated In a 
sitoi lar workshop. One of these tead>ers did not remember the nanie of the 
filn, but^ the goals were to try to change the attttijdes of students thrdu^ 
behavior {i>odif I cation. The '*One To Scow On" files were core 'relevant to 
his classroon} situation he felt, b^tause gf the variety of '*new ide^s" con- 
tained lo thea. The other tjt^ch^r mentioned tfiat thejTltss he had seert 



concerned ''sensitivity recc^nition of different national ttlyes." Ho cccparl^ 
son was esade^ * / 
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The ddt^-^l<v s^ors T^c fs^tijx>er an^ percent te^cners In e^cn gVaie 
X3t^c^ry wno ner^orte^d '^hey had ndd courses i'^ tiesital health or jch! Id 
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Percent K«-pDr»4e«ts 



Sane teachers were o^^s w%o n^tfoned they hdd bee^ 2pq1y<"< t^-c 

principles of tne Or^e To »ro-» >n wart;5-*TOps ^e^ore ;>articlpat 1^ xr^t 
*Mor<shop. cignt of ^pie-34^!eiacntery teacners, (2Sitr-^^ 5 o^ t^fe U intar- 
mediate teachers, {>S^; , and it of tnc 12 ^fgn schcol teachers, (33^> ^na^e 
tHfS coninent. 

In addition, ciree elementary and two internediate te2echer$ w^ho had 

> 

had no courses in nenta] hea)th or c^Hd ;>sycholc>gy 5aid they had ^eerj 

iyiog the principles of the 'Dne To Crew On series prior to the woAshops 

Finally, several teaovcrs wrote general confnfents at the end of the 
Intervifijw Schedule. Tnese ax^e reported beVp^. . 

• Wpu)<>liice to nave k/iowj^the specific c^jjecti/e or hypothesis of 
thi5 study, tore detailed krw^ledge as to w^at specific areas to 

be inproved upon or not inproved upon as to the attitudes of teachers 
and their effects in children would no doubt have bro;^t about a 
TO re fruitful wor4cshop. 

• Survey (Interview Schedule} too far reroved fronj ftlms: Film Is an 
/ innediate media which should be evaluated and discussed l^nmedlately. 




* Discussion Leader should have been given mor^ inforaatlon^to-^Idc 
tiie discussions* ' ^ 

if { had a bad day and _ the post test (HTA?) was given the next day, 
results would be affected. 



I ised to bt vi<^rsblfi btv^n 5:0D and k:OD -e?>d tHcn tate 

pr^lens bone. I'm oat so iriserable no*^. And ny husoand noticed 
tne "iil f f erence . 

Tne last conned Introduces a -wne>* *jarget a-jdlence'' t^^at was not 
incladed In che study as a potential Ireact area — huzbsnda^ J 
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Results of Analysis of S^iscjssion Le^r Report Foms 

"Riere **as a total of 20 Discission Leaders conducted w^rt;s^bops for 
the experimental sanple of teachers. Each I>Isc;«sIon Le»^r (DL) had from 
five to cJ^t teac^iers In his group. T^erc were II DLs for ti>e elenentary 
te^caers, {two of the nice elenentary schools had t>o 5Ls), five DLs for 
C^e Interhedlate teachers (ooe of t^ese schoolsJ%ajJ Do dLs) ^4 four DLs 
fo7 tne ftigh sc^>ooi teac^rs (one of three high schools had two DLs). 
Sone of the OLs had special training, ^^Ile others v^ere chdsen froJB the 
group of teachers volunteering for the evaluation stody. The plhovlsioa of 
treffrf^ .sad the quality of t^e discussion session did not seen; to be 
related in any way. ^Tne CttrWculynj director of one Internedlate school was 
aT)L and a gjida-^ce counselor of c^e high s^w>l served as a DL, . > 

£ac±> DL was asked to complete the Dtscusslo(;i Leader Report forni 
(Appendix C) upon conpletion of each of the six workshop sessions. As 
with the Teacher Interview Schedules, not all DLs completed all ?^port 
Forns, due partly to the fact that the >orkshpps we«^ -conducted fairly late 
In the stfiool year and tine pressures were becon»lag critical* In fact, 
one high sc^>ool DL completed report forms, but Indicated In a tele;:^one 
conversation that he and his teachers were very excited about the, workshop 
series. He also recommenced that each film be shown twice, once at the 
end of a session, then resho^n and discussed In the fol lo^i ng .week's session, 
and so on. He also indicated he would like to spend nore tli« on the high 
^ool fi lms ^d plans to have an e^anded program next yrtr. 

Sefore diseasing the remaining DL report forms. It should be. noted 
that teachers in all schools did not se6 the films In the same jsequence. 
The sequence in which they sai* them depended upon the availability of the 
films; In"' several school districts, the films were passed around from school 
to sdiool because only a limited nunber of sets could be obtained during .^e 
period of the study. 

Item 7 in the questionnaire Is discussed flrs^. In this Item, the 
JdLs were asked to ''rank the effectiveness of the/e films In geoeratlrg rele- 
vant discusslpns." These rankings were taken /roa the last report fom 
each IJL filled out, that Is, after all six wc^rkshops had been completed- 

y * 



Table 15 belcM is bas^ed oa iM SLs ^ r&nlcfrd all 6 film. 



?^ltIo3 Of One To &rtx On FHtns 
by Dtscassion Leaders 



FIltB 


Percent of 
^ First ?*ankings ^ 


Percent cf first or 
Second 'slankings 




23.6 


23.6 




A.9*9 




For A itoDday 


21. ii 




Sti) Total 


73.6 


71-5 








Individuals 


7.1 


10.7 


rief lections 


7.1 


10-7 


Learning Strategies 


7.1 ' * 


7-1 


Sub Total 


21.3 


28.5 


TOTAL 


99.9 


lOO-O 


H 


; \k . 


28 



The table shots that Sarah and Lindsay were the two fifms ranked first 
or first and second nost often. In fact, they were considered to be equally 
effective In generating relevant discussions. As^^as the case wi th^ teacher 
rankings, the loi^er -grade level fiiitis were glven*consIstent ly lOi^er scores. 
However, every film recej>^^ rank of •^*^^1ry at least one DL- 

Eaoi item on the OLs report^ foms was analyzed by fllcj. In the-order 
in which the filtas were ranked by the DLs. The three rating i tens will be 
shcKn first. The figures io each cell are expressed as percenta^s. 



\. Vhat v&e cz^erall grmip T&actCan to wis fHftj 



FUiB 


Scale I 


2 


3 


ii 


5 


Hunger of Sis 
?«espoodl ng 




• Kegative 








Positive 




Sarah 






33^ 


33t- 


2S% 


18 


llndsev 


7% 


7i 


zox 


35* 


33% 


>3 / 


A Pretty Scod 

Cl^s For A iMoftdev 6* 


^% 


3U 


3S% 


f 

19% 


16 










itr?. 


16% 


13 


reflect lor^ 


7% 


1*1? 




21? 




1 h. 
1 


LeaTOtng 
Strategies 


e% 










16 




Depress i ng 








St inrjiat i oj 








22% 


\n 


33% 


28% 


18 


Lindsay - 




20% 




^ 27% 


it3% . 


iS 


A Pretty Scod 

Cl^s For A Hondey — 


e% 


381 


25% 


31% 


16 


Individuals 




5% 


kz% 


ii2% 


11% 


19 


Picf lections 




n 




29% 


— 


' lit 


Leamloi^ 
Strategies 






kk% 


6% 


19% 


16 




Experience wa^ 
non- re levant . 






— 


I t was very 
relevant 


• 


Sar^ 






22^ 


28% 


hk% 


18 


Lindsay 




i3% 


20% 


33% 


3n 


15 


A Pretty Good 

Class For A Honday — 
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50% 


19% 


16 


individuals 
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32% 


21% - 


19 


Reflections 




n 




29% 


r? 




Learning - 
Strategies 




25% 


38% 


6% 
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Scale J 

Fills ^ 


2 




k 


5 


**tj!±>er of 


Kot «t «n 








Totally 


- 


Sari^ ITS 




m 


6% 




13 




in 


27% 


7% 


7%" 


15 . 


Pretty Gc>od 
Class for A itosd^y 19^ 












fndl visuals 51 






1 1 5 
1 ■ ^ 




IC 


?.ef lectloQs l^S 






• 




1 ^ 


Learning 

Strategies " yS% 


25^ 


1 






lO 


(b) I>rcu upcm fiUr canzenz for 










Sar^ 




se% 


33%' 


6% 


13 


Lindsay , 


2h 


401 


13%' 


20% 




A Pre«y fiood 

Class For A itonday — 


121 


3U 


>o% • 




to 


Individuals ^ 


211 


21% 


ii7% 






Reflections 7? 


291 


*36% 


29% 






Learning 

Strategies \2% 




25% 


19% 


6% 
















(c) Relate to conflict 








Sarah lU 




35% 






18 ' 


Lindsay — 


zn 


20% 


kn 


■7% 


15 


A Prctty_fiood 

Class For A Monday 6? 


m- 


» 19% . 


50% 


6% 


16 


individuals — 


xn 


42% 


kl% 


5% 


19 


Reflections 


23% ' 


21% 


'50% 




\k 


Learning 

Strategies 20% 


20% 


in 


27% 


7% 
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Scale I 


2 

• • 




It 


s 


Nunfeer of OLs 
Kes ponding 




Hot et ^1^. 




• 




, Totally 




' Sarah 












- 18 


Lindsay 












15 


^ Pretty 'to^C, '* \ 
CUss Scrr A ^fortd^y 125 




■ m 


■ ' y<%':' 




• J6 










. ""21^^ , 




19 


Reflections' 












li< 














' • 16 



6. Az:^ ine eff^cvirerieaa zkla^fil^'in ^^rdjif;^ drlz-c^Bion zc actrual 



ttet £f recxXve ^ 



Very Effective 



Sararfcv- 




- 214[ • 




lit' 










n • 


- m' 


• 1 




'20? 


15 




A'Pjre trty Good 
Cta^ss *R>r A Hooday 






131 




27? - ■ 


15 




Iftdivt^uals 




16^ 








13 




Ref l^cctlons 




• 


3n 


' 38-? 


ir? 


13 


< » 


Learning • 
S t rate g?e5r^ 


^9? 


12^ 


3S? 


MX . 


.19^ • 


i6 





To 9^t » overall linpresslon of .tlje i>L*s' reactions tp the fHn!5,,the 
responses to all 3 parts of I tea 1, 2 parts frc^ 1 teia 2 «id 1 tcia 6 were conblned. 
The assun5>tion hy^ls that the loafer end of the scale for .these* I tents' 
reflects a negative reaction, .whJ }e xht upper end showsL a generally positive 
/eactlon to the flints and discussions. 'In this analysis, each OL has^ a • 
total of eight rankings whtdi have been ^eraged for each f^lia. Again, the, 
figures are expressed as percentages.of total rankings assigned to each fllni* 
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Scale 


1 


2 


3 


n 


5 


Nunfeer of DLs 






r«eacLion 












Sarah 














IS 


















A Pretty Good 
Class For A Monday 








35^ 




'16 


individuals 




n 






' 36^ 


\n 


19 


Reflections 




s% 


¥ 


m 


33? 


k% 


li. 


teaming 
Strategies 






25^ 


301 




in 


16 



*SoK« DLs did not respond to every item, these non- responses were not ^ 
indued in t^e total responses when the percentages were cornpjted, .jjr 



As the above data sho^, the DL's reaetjons to the filnjs were quite 
varied. However, a familiar pattern Is reflect l<3 these data- Arj average 
of ^% of tge^ rankJiigs (total of "^s*' awJ ^s'' on the scale) showed a posi- 



tive react iofti to Sarah, ti^e first ranked f?ln», and 21 ^ (total of *'ls ' and 
'•2s" on the scale) had a negative reaction. For The last ranked fUw, 
Learning Strategies, kO% (total of "Is" and '*2s" on the scale) of kH^rarC<- 
ings were Indicative of a negative reaction while 23% (total of 
"5s" on the scale) a positive reaction. These results are very sJ^Ilar to 
tliose obtained from the Interview SdxedqJe for Teachers. . ^ 

Iteins 3 and h on the Discussion Leader Report have beer/ analyzed^ 
together, because the DLs ccsnnients on both were very similar. <f4 te^. 3 as^ed, 
"What was the major conclus!on(s) reached by the group?" and ItcflJ 4 asiowi* 
*Vno were the discussion leaders in your group and what was ihel r major 
focus or point of view?" The detailed comments (or f^arapi^rases of ^ 
are presented Inn^pendix £ so that those responsible for* the Iftaterials can" 
gain a clearer picture as to j.ust what^the specific reactJdhs v<ere to.^ach 
fila. Such detailed Infonaatlon nay prove be helpful / for*^^5*^e/ in . 
subsequent revisions pf the Discussion Lea^r Guide. ^ 
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Two points can be made fronj an exdmif^tlon of t?*e>e corrrrents. One, ^ 
nunber of oega^ive comnents >*ere made In connection xitSi individ'jai^ and 
Reflection. This is sapported, of course. In tbe teacher rankings of these 
f Ilias—particylarly Reflections-reported on earlier. Secondly, the crveraJl 
'flavor*' of t*>e discussion as reported by the PLs was very TOdi fllfp content 
bound rather than focased orv^tea^hers*^ problems in that school and n^at can 
be done about then;. The £>Ls did not always ^eetu to be able to get the groaps 
off of Mooting bactorard to the f i In" and onto Mocking ahead to irry c^n prob- 
lems and ways of dealing with theni.** ~' ^ ~- 

I>id cTz^ te^^ r - tkd cua3 a ocrncrete pUzn of ccticm far (Acs^ng -a close- 
roar, eizruartijcm or a relccti-cpiship vil^i a pupil? 

The corrnents the Discussion Leaders wrote about this lirportant iteip 
for each film ar% shown belcw. Little in the way of specific actio^V'^^ 
were provided by nost teachers- {They are indicated by *J Tne rest are 
inpli'ed changes or recommendations without a stated comml troent ' to carry 
^em out* 

Sarah (I tea 5) Number of DLs 

^ ' ' Kaking Comment 

BeodirSg of rules sometltpes necessary " - 5 

Old opt apply to classroom situation here 2 

Adminristrators should maintain contact ><ith students 1 

Try to keep chi Idren— from ur^appy homes in summer sdiool to 

provide help 1 

Teacher now attempts individual help for five students* '1 

' Lliidsay (Item $) 

Students need to dTscuss value^ in nonjudgmental setting 1 
Try to understand students' environment 1 
Heed to gain confidence of studenX 1 
Discussed student from rcforni s^ool and how to handle hlja* 1 
Deeper student /teacher relationshlfKjJnperatlvc 1 
Heed to be good listeners ^ '1 

Evening classes to counsel patients aHd stodeats jeoardlnq 

communication problems* ' ^» 

Each student should have individual school counselof^ 
Will watch for students wl-th probleias* 1 
Discussed ways to establish rapport with students — h6me room 

best tor rapport* , - 1 

Discussed discipline problems — no solutl^ons-* discussion 

hasn't helped guilty ones Improve* I 
Children manipulate teachers via games I 



A Pretty &x>d Class for A mndey (<teg,5j 

Too ciany tedchers teach to the group, not to the individual 
Enthusiastic teaciiers motivate students 

Teachers seed to use inaglnatlon to overcofne^ curricul un? dullness 
Kade me thirti^ of nr^ class as Individuals 

Teach ir.ath in relation to notorcycles aad teach social studies — 

la^ regulating notorcycles and their relation to society* 
Curriculum changes needed 

Would challenge Chas. to sho< he was not stuptrlor 
individual attention to three students 

All trie^ to know students nore personally* * 



individuals (Iteni 5) 



Students in social studies pick area of interest and work 

'on that S^r part of the year* 
?rogra*t> could r^t be implerented without aid and resources 
Large dassroons could be handled via additional sections — 

teaw teaching 
l^d help with enot tonal -problenj children 
Suggested use of student heJperS ^ 
Discussed experiences 

Suggested ways to increase self-direction 
Will incor^Fate ideas with bright c^iitd^ 
Self-di recti veness 'now being used* 
Ho application suggested 



Kunber of DLs 
Haking Conrent 



A Teacher In Reflection (Iteia 5) ' • ' 

Class meeting applied* 
Assurned nore passive -cole- 
-Peer teams attempted* 

Has been tried — nothing accomplished, junior high sc^iool level 
Example of fighting class'given 
Suggested open forum faculty meeting* 
Supports individual efforts of children 
Suggested use of video* ' 



2 



Learning Strategies (Item 5) 
-Want to try ^utorl/ig system* 



Plans to use ainl-cburse* 
Kids need greater ^ay In what thpy-^udy 
Let kids work at their own pace 
Teacher now using contract system* 
Uses role play* 

Plans to use stories for cpft«pt^ discus si on* 
Used guidance counselj>r'lEo initiate tutoring* 
Continue these d^5€uss Ions* next -year* 
Already use^^^^fub plan 

More tea^^h^-student Interaction is needed ./ 

^ 7h 
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' Out erf Che total of 67 cowients wrltteo In respof»se to this ^Itical 
Questlorr, 23 statenencs were recorded that could be cofistrc^ted as Irvdicating 
action h^d been tai;en or a cx>nmitcent to t^ It was being made. This Is 
disap^pof nting in the context of tiie ^nain purpose of the ytork^hop experience, 
but Is perhaps indicatCve of the very real.^robleni the DLs had in novlngu 
the 'dialogue In nore isctlon-orlented directions. (It was not often possible 
to distinguish between Inability to do t^iis from lade of rareness that it 
should be done. The latter Is A problera that the Oiscussloa Guide might 
be akle to deal with quite easily, fne fonaer couJd be helped by a few 
specific tips for the DL In tenns of group direction technfT^Des.) 

Also, ft should be noted that'two of fllra that generally received 

pocT^rankrhngs by DLs and teachers generated by far the greatest ounber of 

specific jetton oriented plans and suggestions — Reflections (9 out of 11) 

and Strategies, (30 out of 13). As has been denonstrated repeatedly in 

educational research, wh3T students/trainees say they like and what they 

,9et the HQS t frora are very often two different things! Perha;^ because the 

three problera filnis are so 'interest! ng". they actually distract the group 

frora its inain purpose (problem solving at hooe) and lead it on to other 

less threatening tasks (probienj solving In sorneone else% how.) 

« 

Finally, Iteiu 8 .asked the DLs to .tiake any additional contnents about 
the discussion session or to record specific remarks nade' about each filta by 
the teachers. The following were recorded: 

Sarah (Item 8) Nu*er of DLs 

Haking Concent ^ 

. Hot relevant to elehentary school 3 

Good discussion generated because of controversy ' 3 

Principals do not trust teachers' judgrnent 

Guidance counselors need-training 
Sound quality better .than others 

Good discussion on Interpersonal r^ationshfps ' 
Lack of trust .on-part of^guldance tounselor emphasized 
Lfked dlscussion of 2*!fcalnlstrati ve problerns 
Teachers handicapped by lack of support froca adralnistratlon 
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Lindsay (iterp 3) ^ 
Good iJ is cuss ion generated 

High school teachers have too little tline to get to {enow 

students and help with prcfelems 
Parents and Lindsay to blame — not teachers 
Sound quali Cy of fl Ins poor 

♦Guidance counselor should be source of help, not teachers 
Good 'concept presented 



^\x:i>^T of OLs 
Hiking Coragaent 

3 

2 
1 
1 
1 

V 1 



A Pretty Good Class For A Honday {I tea 3) 



Sound quality poor - > 

FJlta inost ciosely related to class roorp situation {elenentary 

school) 

rlltn contept difficult to ^define clearly-coo fast paced 
Teachers related filr^ to their oi^n classroons 
Mot relevant to eleirentary school 
Teachers were tired 

Unassuming child probably rpst stable j 
Saw both strengths and weak.nesses in all students' ■ y. 
Docile student TOSt liked In class — work at pronpting hli . 

• creativity. 



3 
2 



Individuals jlt^ 8) ■ , \ • . . 

Sound was poor; background noise made it difficult to hear' 

children 

Great deal of planning and large staff required to inplenent thl 

Idea of contracts in teaching not new 

Teachers are looking for a '"ho^to-do-i t" filn 

Filra created considerably Infernal disci>ssjon in teacher's roan 

Was'not new program In fllra 

Teachers asked the puii>ose^of this dlscuss4on 

Film relevant to most teachers In school 

Ito application for higlj school teachers ^ 

Adn»lnlstrators xnust be Irtcluded In In-servUce progranis l.f 

- changes are Jtx> be nade- - ^ 
to change initiated by-fflca 
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A Teacher 'In Reflection (l tera 8) 

ftot realistic classrooQ 

Teacher not effective d^ange-agcrnt 

Sound quality bad V 

Irnpressed by dynaalcs of nanagenent In f lira 

t)iscussion proitpted relating filn content to personal problems 
Vocational teachers are using group discussions; teachers of 

acadenic subjiects feel Indjvidual approach is better 
«ot directly re levant/ for high sd\oo\ teachers - 
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Learn I r>/ Strategies (\V&CZ) 




Hunoer DL5 



difficult to foUp*, r^corly ^ 
lo ytrf ^gor , ^ 
te^cht^' turned dff by f ilta * , 
'Tried tutbriog-^ it. didn't work • • • 
^ 'Stowed "no tiling new' 
f I Ifft- G6t-wel I ocsaol zed v ' • , 

f^'i© relevant to schoof setting 
. Jtsa^sseSsT ienefl ts of peer tutoring • , 

" 'aiscuss^ed phUteo^^ies of free learning end teara teaching 
Itot eh^ttjh iivaterial presented in film -to evaluate strategists 
^fcrvies gsve b'Odd "dvervlewr of teacher^* probiexvs 

As ex^^ecred, the DLs added >^ ftrportaat elcraent to the ^veraJI cval^^ia- 
't.ios effcfr<. Tncy dld^ on the whole^ a retr^rkable job under dlffi^cult" 
Circuiu^tances, with often Very litrU rlr^ for Qr^-;»ratlt yt, tT> fact ^ the _ 
. ^^Ility of rhe untrained 'teachers selected to play the DL role to ste? Jn. 
9tf^d facl Htate-tiieir groups^'wnl le sopie of t^se receivt^ag training were 
fess f$cf^i tatJve, leads to 6ie ot^serVation that fonnal training In group 
•proces^es^ i s not a requi renient. Qul^:e the contrary. It beUeved that 
soiSe of the 'gixnmJcks ^d 'brides of the "trade" that are <^ ten taught to 
group, leaders i*culd oe counterpro^i^ct^ve An groups sych as these, where 
teachers kntM one anot^»er^*^d haye mafify ctenon concerns* 

The DL training tha^ Vs needed ^relates to 'the content 'and co:>ceptsr 
contained In the series anB'how theyT can be translated and shown to be 
relevant to the group and ti^tir p^rohlenrs — ev^ ff the filra settings (grade 
level) and cpntexts (wMleu) are^ Vitry ^different , and evfen If ^^concepts j 
and techniques ther^iselves are rejected by the groi^> — as often H^pp^ne^ , 
. with the three eleni^tafy based fll^. 



• »* ^ — 1-^. 
* .' One preistrcal suggestlon-rand -one also -n^ade by e K.-*-ttTat could a^Vto'r^ 

^ate this pr6blen wo>il^ be to show each ftlsa twice, once at the end of a * 

-session and again at ,the-^beglnrrlng*or the next se^slon*^ This yould provkle 

an opportunity to* think aboif thc'fllnfand aboot Its relevance-^partlculariy^ 

If the OL provided soce bought ^^uest I or^. that refated ^he files to "our 

.prtAles^s bere In our ^wn school./' fhe resulting discussion' should be less 



qeoerij^ I»s Vi^ln bouiid- (nvwA .of It around what did ior did nok happen) and 

•core* fofcjj 
birtilesi 



odre* fofc^sed pn what* tftfc teac^r c^ do withtn his own field of action possH 
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The DL role Is critical In vovtng the t^^chcr from passive riceptx>rs 
(a^role tJ^cy are ccwfort^ie fn) tp sctlv? aggressors (a role tbey are gen- 
eraUy not faretUar with a?>d tesr>d tP a^ay from). Thi PLs 4fd >iell In 
t5je stoiy. Vith sharper focs« In t*>e Dlscj^isslon Sultic, t?>ey cri?do tb^ir 
job even 4»re effectlve}y/-«^d th«s s/^lflcantly fcibar^ce t^e tjveraU iupjct 
ct the One To- Sro^ On fllia series. 

^ l« sunciary of this section, oae could be nud? core optltslstic In Inter- 
preting tise nature of the results obtained froni tixe soft data tfeaa fronj t?ie 
hard data* Solog back to t^e lnpact Level concept, one coy Id say that Ifec 
fi Im/discassion experfence did have an Ifapact at Level f on the b^hav^br of ^ 
narry teacners in the dtscassion sessions* Urtile tnts Is the least iirportant 
.^^VlKJ" ^^^^^^^^^^ g- . n3ri541 objectives of the progran», it is a oon-trlvjal 
xcift^ygiKflj: tiT~fts twTT rfshr; . — ^ ^ - . - . _ _ ' _ — 



CONCLUSIONS R£CO«K£»C*AHOKS 



T\be stody described in vr\\% report has exatpined in a ^cneaningfi/l and 
fairly ccrnprehensive-^^y the use af^ the inpact of the One To Srow On filxr/ 
discussi.on series. \t exprJored a number of ex:>ectat ions that those who 
were responsible for and k.no**rledo3b!c about the 90dls and bbjecttves of 
the series agreed were reasonable ^nd/or possible of attaiom^t. Every 
effort ^^as tnade to be as rigorous as possible ir the design of the study 
and in the coHection and anaiysis'of the data, rto^ver, t*>e project 
staff nas tak;^ a position that the entire evaluation effort has^ several In- 
herent J Imitations t3hat shoyld t>e constat ly Vcept In mind so that unjwrstlfled 
ry^ftrj^< ^r>nc are not Hsadc / jHhese have t>een docunented else^ere In the report. 

Given the above, it 5s fair to say, as a general conclusion, that the 
3^ of the One To £ro^ ^ filnis. considered within the p3ram|^ers of this 
study, were a crualifi^ success*^ That is to say, the series accorolished 
what one alght cost reasonably expect that it could acconpHsh^-I t 
served as a stinuius or catalyst for discussions around itnportant issues 
relatioQ to student/teacher interaction in the classrooQ. The central 
thrust of these discussions was directed at the notion that students at 
all grade levels should be v l^e d as ard treated as iyid^^Uzuala, with 
particular enotional needs, a unique horiel if e, 'special aptitudes, etc, 
with all of . these characteristics coTubining to produce a one-of-a-kind 
person. The teachers in rany cases seer>ed to be saying in their consents 
that they wanted tote able to do a. better job of interacting with their 
students or ^he basis of this individual apprx>dch— bdth acadenfically and 
personally- 



Triese^Ti OliuiS a » e e^ -the A o re of the bri^nal conceptions around whicfj 
tl>e series was T>ased, i.e. tbe huznanistic/causal api>ro3ch tp hiiinan inter- 
action, To^the extent that teachers can truly implenvent these notions in 
their classrooos, they wi 11 be: * • 

iess punitive 

less vjJidictive. . ^ 

Jess lik^y to respond only t^- the overt »pect of acting out behavior 

' 85 



Ies5 adverser id } ^ 

less likely to ysc^^t^Iation 

4»rc likely to listen ri wnai their students say 
less likely to coransafid 

iTore likely to alloi* variati^rs in assicmnents and In the criteria ^ 
for. acceptable perfomsance ^ \^ * * 

This list could be extended a Inost indef ini tcly. Tne point is that 
all of these possible seoaelae 4o tht, ir^rkshop experience are consistent 
>*ith the goals and objectives of the series. A joorc refined expression 
of the' above qua} if led success * statenent would thus be that -Beriea 
oaz£3^ed rroaz participsrinc zeai^hers^^ a tart re-exiZicjtijrzg their ctjt. atti- 
vudjaa^ aoaiy lecjBZ czz zhe x^erbal rei>eZ, "zc ocrriai^ier rcrsKJzg in a dir&czicn 
zhat oautd he ahcor^aaterized^za being ncrre nwrcprietic oausal in ize ^ 
' m7X7T<x2ch zo i^M^ivCduat ez^udenr^^ 

What did not happen as a result of the series that, had it occurred, , 
would KaVe allowed a less qualifies d*>i>essment of success to be trade? 

1. A relatively STiall propor^on of ^eache^s, but a /rumber that neverthe- 
less needs to be reckoned with, did not accent the taessaga of the sefies 
even at the verbal, or self-report, level. Kany^ them, thought the jnaterials 
were either inappropriate for their needs, too ^sitnplistlc, redundant, or 
covered areas they alreacJy "knew." Three avenues are jopen to deal with this 
group. (0 Try to ''select thetS out'*^in advance; (2) ancM. tbcp to enter 
the program and coosider them as an acceptable part of the process or 
(3) nodify the naterials so that their concerns and/or objections are at • 
least partially^taken into account- /f the first approach %^re taken, the 
data presented in this report wouTd suggest sosne of the candidates for 
exolusfon, i.e. laale, rural, inexpecienced teachers. HOifever, this is not 
recocnn^gnded > There are^ too tnany exceptions within each of these groups. 
The -secc^ alternative acceptable but the third 4s preferable. Sone 
changes coufd be nade in the Discussion Guide, for exanple, that would 
probably reduce xhc/*r eject ion rate." Jhcy will be discussed befoK under 
'RecoKTiendattons- • • ^ 

2/ The catefials appeared t<?si^ve had no systenatic effect on basic atti- 
♦todc towar;d the teaching role vis'^a-vts the student as oeasur^ by the 
HTAI. The s&ssage was receivc<ii understood, and accepted by man^, but it 



was as* yet not interaallzed so chat It influenced basic attita:ie5. It 
. Tsay be so latcmalized after a period of tine has elapsed ani/or after 
ocncr Inpats are :>rou5nr into piay- T^fs Is a real possibility, not just 
a wishfj] hope. As noted earlier in the report, changing behavior that 
has oee?J sJ^aped over taarry years an^ t^at is ^Irrely urvder the control of 
.5??-^rf«l stjnjvli frpn>'^ enving^nnent is a formidable enterprise- The fact 
»at nsany of tne subject teachers began to see ^e posslbl llty of changie, 
^ i s X ^t first and nosi Inportant step. Tnis initia] step shovld be follo-^ed 
by other supporting 4riputs such as: . 

* otner wor^^^snop prcgraras chat are oo^sisteot **lth One To ^tXM On 
t>at jse a different approach, different nedia, etc. 

•--aos44iistxaxXve s^^ppori^ ioxa jracii cal and ^1 Icsoph lc al 

* peer support 

* Success the classroom ^si^ the new iiieas, particularly fron: 
changes noted in student behavior 

3. •StucJents as a group, did not sho.^^ arty neasurable effects as a result of 
tr^ir teachers having been exposed to the films* as detern^ined by the' 
Smiles and SOZ tests. Tnis conclusion is ti>e nost disappointing because 
the current Zeitgeist alnost demands** that prog rans show Inpact on the 
target* audience, and that they do so In a coit effective manner.- , 

In the strictest interpretation of "cost effective i'lpact" one would 
have to conclude that the'^One To Srow On'^ series was not cost effective and 
should be discontinued. 5ut, as noted earlier in the report, one should be 
very cautious in making claiins for Impact in such difficult areas. The 
position of the auti>ors is that the program clearly net Its objectives at 
the first ievel of impact— tfie verbal behavior of the teachers In the dls- 
cussion sessions. It was not within the scope ot this effort to analyze 
this benefit in terms of costs. However, when judged In the llght-of similar 
efforts to "train teachers/' one would have to con^'aer the One To Grew On" 
progr^ as being among the more successful In this context. But no dl r^t . 



*£xccllent discussions of this Issue are to be fourfd In two of the papers 
presented at the National Conference supported by this project {*'ls 
Anyb'ody Listening") by Edwin H. Long and i>aul Ahmed (197^), both froa 
the perspective of their administrative positions within NIKHT. These pro- 
ceedings hav^ been printed and copies are avafl^le from HIKH. 
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e^;^rii7enta1 coTTparlso«> to other ^naterials is pot^^ib\e, Ji^thenrore^ ^CHer^e 
is no data to support or reject altemar^« «?pToet^ies to t*>e safK problenu 
«f^jld tne discussion sessiorts alone ha>« ^i:^}€r«J sl^l^, or tio*^ .^jcrst effer-- 
tive results? Would a raore didactic approad* to* the filnss be fa6re effective?. 
These are researchaible questions. Tftt arweVs to cfeese other -si tri far., ^ 
questions would help to place the/Srte Oo' program fft a 'Wtrlx" con- 

sisting of the relative cost effecti ve-ws^ of /^f^Uxu^ pro^rtns desfgoed tiS> 
chat^ teac^^er behavi^ t?wr class r^o:;*,^ ^f>tij such a^ TWtr^x. Is .^^^p?;??!^^ 
no sensible statenisnt caa te c»de' a^ut ti^ relative j&or in of 's^^rfi 5K5JCPar;>s • . 

• • - r- • 

Ad hoc studfes* no matter ho^ lyej < thij/^re c^r^s^ o^t^ J^^d ,t<i ^c ' . ' 
results. Tne professional judanent x^f Vve authors is t^at'the S^ae To Zsh^ 
Dn film artd^ discussion pragrais represents a..j>otent=iar£,?y ^^sefuJ oeoartit^re frorr 
npjch of t^>e to re *tr"adft>?tna! te^i^r t^Jn J;?^g ^tsaterl al ^ aW r«5t or fy s5vo?i^^^^ 
the prcgranj £>e '^upppf-ted b^t tr^ noa-dJ d^ctic ap^^^ipsch' should Tie ^^rth^ 
explored as skt.' eff^iftf ve to cjs^'er other ^Veas >tfhere attitude ^ftange is^ 

being sought* as ,a step \tK the bej^evior .civ&aje process* * * * ' 

• ^ ■ ■* ' ' ' * ■/ ' . ■ . ' 

Pieconnaendatfons . ** ' . 



1. for t^ve above reasons ^ ^ivej? the l.fxnitei J.-spact fc^^d. It is 

the basic recownenda^ron t^at.^^^Zna. 4<xSrcH C^n'se^.res be :^^de easi'^/'aVeJr^ 
ble to all schco> systens •and that they be '.^ncoi^5e:.d to exarrij^ Tt and use. 
ft on a voluntary^ basis. ^ < , ' * -* 

2. If funi5s >'re' ilnjit^:d» the program ^lould be pn?!noted^ the/iasJs, 
of the follwing priortt-tze^ target groups: ^ \ * ' 

*a. Stburban and innef city' seccsrrS^ry schools . ' " ^ ' * - 
Sii)urb^ and 4fm61r city " prliTiary -schools^ 

c. flural ^cond^ry. sd^Qols* ^ v ^ ^ , 

d. Rural primary s<^rools», ^ \ 

3- The p/bgrara should be cc^Hsidered as only one elenent In a 'broader 
effort to Introduce the humanist Ic/caiisa! approach to teacfier/student interac- 
tion. Only in this way w^i 1 T effective changes In the classrooen be realized m 
a wide-scale basis. • ■ ■ • V 



Tne ^isc;ission gjide should eirphaslzc ever? nore than it^oes the 
need to relate the fjlrr episo^s to tne problems ^;ost reJeicaat to the envlr- 
onnent foorrd in tne particular scnoDl usiog (the rateriaJs* T>>is i$ partico^ 
larly inportant at the t^ro extrerc ends of the contiT^uurr — tne rural school 
that does not relate to the f ? Ins becaizsc We ck^'t have those/*;Jf5ds of 
*probl«s ' a?vd tne inner city school becaijse "our problems are too 
oven^eliting and trarisceod mose sho^ in the^ f lltnsr**' It is also critical 
mat participants be helped tc? "see tne relevance of those fllTns whose 
setting is not at the sane gra^ie level as that of the -parti cipsats. rhe 
iTCeSt i^nportant need if. 1^*1 !> f^aro is e t fee jnfiTj./ su^^o ^l ife'Vei . 
fe>n£ oi the fUms <ieal Jtitn tnese gra:ie levels. Tne ot^^er two needs, of 
course, are to nelp elenentar/ teacners relate to the nigh school films 
and the nigh school teacners to the elenentary school films. 

Concomitant with this recomnecwdation is the need to rc-emphasize to 
Discussion teachers that they must reputedly remind participants that the 
fllrs are only meant to serve as a stlmalus amj^cataiyst for discussion. 

5. Discussion leaders do not need fornal training in-|^W group 
techniques** They do need to b£ and ^ the follcwing: 

a\ They need to be philosophically compatible with the humanistic/ 
^ causal approach. 

b. They need to be accepted by the particlpa/its as a person who 
has their respect and with whora they c&n identify. ''Authority 

^ • figures'* or administrative types who are not on the firing 

line (i.e. do not share the daily concerns and frustrations 
of the teachers) should be avoided. However, OLs need to be 
able to detach themselves from such concerns and .frustr<at ions 
♦ so that they can exp4ore and (more Inportailtly) stitaulate 

• ' teachers to explore^ creative and alternative ways of dealing 

with them. Several workshops in the study were conducted ve.ry 
effectively by peer teachers. Contrariwise, some -of those who 
were most skilled in group leadership techniques failed to 
achieve high levels of participant involvement. 

c. Discussion Leaders need to see all of the films at heast twice 
and to study the Discussion Guide carefully before beginning. 
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They should give careful attention to the environment In wh^ich 
the program Is conducted. \% sho*^d be conifortablc but deigned 
for group Inter*ct1cm (I.e. a table around whic^i everyone can 
sit, or a circle ^i^chalrs). Tae f i In and projection equipment 
should ^""checjcr^ ond evcrytTiing ready for '^error free" yic»*^ing 
{l.e/roOTi caa be Qu1ci;ly nade sufficiently dark, f^lia Is on 
title frane, sound Is adjusted to correct level so everyone 
can hear, focus is sharp). After the viewing, t^e projector ^ 
should be stopped and left alone — no rewinding, etc.,,. and ' ^ 

the discussion perlpd begun. 

'\ 

Discission Leaders should be encouraged to conduct more than one 
progranr^ me upp e r iTirit is not^icnowTT. Creative t*u r nou f "may occur afte r 
10 or so ^Toqr^^ ha^^ been contacted, but the effectiveness of -the Discus- 
sion Leader is bound tcr improve for at least the first ^ or 5 offerings. 

Ati teachers In ^e participating school should be allowed to vol- 
unteer to attend after they have been infonred oT the purpose of the program, 
the tine involved and the schedule for each f i Itn/di.scussion session. 

3. The progran* participants should a1 i be from the sane school. 

9. The Discussion Leader should be selected. If possible, from the 
staff of the School using the niateriajs. * 

10. The films themselves , a re, as noted, only the "trigger" for tiie 

* • 

program. Bowevgr, nost discussions lean ver/ heavily for awhile on the 
content of the lfT4ms. It was often noted that n^any teachers failed to 
fully con^rehend or follow the '*story** of the films (particularly the three 
"problem" films: ^arah, Lindsay, arCd A Pretty Good Cl^ss For A Monday)* 
This youUi^ often lead to mis uncle rstandtngs and even debates ^out '4ri)at 
real 1/y happer^.*' furthermore, the richness of the films In terms of the 
nc^p^s of .behavior, fartfal expression, body language and ve.rba1 expressions 
c^^cciot be fully cocprch^j^ded in one viewing. (Although the project staff 
iias seen the films repeated^fy, -^o^iethrng new was seen each tine.) It is 
therefore suggested that an alternate viewing strategy be recomended that 
would suggest presenting the/ll^ to be used for the following s^slons 
at the end of the. currawnt sessfon^. 1^»is wo^id also have the added advantage 
of giving the participants to "tti^tnk over"* the pext filo and relate it 

to their -Oi^ problc^as and concerns 1^ the interval between the two sessions. 



If. It is reconreoded that the f i Ins be scheduled !n a sequence that 
Initially, captures the attention of the target audience, bat does f^ot lose 
tf^eir attention later on. Taos, a high school grojp should see a high school 
based ftln» first (e.g. Lindsayi and last {e.g. Sarahl, ut% the others rrixed . 
in betkieen. Tne Discussion leaiJet''Shoj4d let theni k.nOi.< in advance if the 
_next filTiNwin be In a different setting. Of course, prlxnary grade teachcVs 
.wou^d receive a prirary based fibi- first (e.g. Reflection) and last (e.g. 
Individuals) vith the high school fiitrts ifrtersoersed between thetu. 

12. The Discussion Guide needs to point out that the Discussion Leader 
be x>f^PBred for, and even encourage, highly individualized reactions to the 
f i l^r/discbssTon experience, even Including conpJete rejectioa^y some teachers 
of the basic notion uf>der7yif>Q the prograrr. Tneir views should be respected, 
but they should not be allowed to draw the group into extended arguraents. ^ 

13* Flelated to the above, the Discussion Guide needs to emphasize that 
the Discussion Leader be prepared to help focus the discussion on realistic 
and possible action plans and not allow the participants to use the sessions 
as opportunities to escape responsibility by berating the school board, the 
principal, etc. Projecting problens onto others is a cwnxyi response to 
personal frustration .and anxiety and this rnechanisro was observed in operation 
in a nurnber of groups (especially inner city). The teacher nust be led to 
see that he can nake changes now despite all the Various constraints that 
he is forced to vork within. The Discussion Leader niust always bring the 
discussion back to this point whenever it seens to be getting too philosophical 
too broad or too general. 

\k. Sessions should be scheduled no nor e, frequently than ooce a week, 
.and no less frequently than twice a month. This will avoid the negative 
effects of both SBturatton and lack of sustained interest. 

15. If the» length of the progran had to be reduced for any reason. 
Reflection vould be the film least missed according to teacher rankings 
of the six filfns used in this study. The DL results are generally con- . *^ 
sistent witi^ this finding and further suggest Jthe possibility of^ eMninating 
Individuals. However, the project staff and ^^enbers of the. projectT^?ei< 
^n^\ give Reflectio/i a high rating and consider Individuals and Lear/rf?J^' 
Strategies lower In overall effectiveness and somewhat rcdundwt^n concept* 



The final two reponnendatiOi'rs are really me £a - r ^^pffnmenda t i o?»s since 
they do not follcM directly frm the data collected vc^ the study a-nd since 
thex^ apply not to th^ One To Grow On series per se but to future siipilar 
efforis thatLnay bt. undertaken by Kl^EH. 

As has already been noted in this section of the report, it is felt 
that the non-dldacWlc approac^i used tn the One To Crow Oryfiim represents a 
valid alternative j:o the rore_jraditiond4, exhortative fil:r often used in 
mentai health edudation. t<owever, this approach is not without 5ts diffi* 
culti.es, sore of ^ich are inherent and sone of_v^icH are inherited. _ 

The inherent difficulty is that such -materials are often viewed by 
the ]t^arner as licking in substance and Ir teaching value. Kany of us, 
teachers included, want to be told 'What to do, how to do it, and wn^n to 
do it" (and, le$s often, *Svhy to do it")^ There is thus a supra-^educational 
need, when usinrg such nsaterials, to explain their purpose and to cast then» 
in the context, of **stiniulus for thought" rather than "package of answers.** 
Actually*, nost audiences, teachers included, vould probably be receptive to 
this notion opce it was- clearly understood. After all, previous packages 
of Answers h^e probably seldoni if ever '^worked," and thus an honest adrais- 
sioo that answers are not being offered should be considered a refreshing 
change. A r^umber of the recornendations given above with respect to the 
'One To Grow^ On*' f i 1ms have related to this point, but ^t is being cast here 
in the larger context of a mission for NJMH in support of further efforts 
(if any) to prepare similar raterials. 

The inherited problem is really the "oth^r^^sWe** of the inherent prob- 
lem), for ;it emphasizes the need to be much more rigorous in preparing Jpy 
kind of teaching/ learning materials > Criat'uding Kon-didactic fihrs auan as 
the^One Gtctj On' Be7*ieB* .It is not sufficient to argue that since the 
materia/is are not meant to teach facts or rules, that they need not be 
subject to the concepts and principles , of good teaching and effective com- 
munjcytion. There is a rather* ^ell-developed technology of instruction 
thak n^ been researched and validated (largely through the support of 
^^etn^ht contracts and grantsj and that shouW be appalled to any serious 
development effort phat irwolves attitude change, knowledge acquisition 
^isrdUot behavior change, even if the inatTncrtentation for^ that change is a 
^^didaotic film, - QO 
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educational f i ln> devclopnent frequently occupies a unique position in 
the educational world, one tfeat it Intlerits froir its second cousin, the 
-enterta^nent fUn^. <t has oeoera?ly been rore difficult to convince those 
responsible for educational f i 1p dev^loonent to apply the c^x>cepts of instrix- 
tiona'l technology than it has those responsible for otner educational nedia. 
even fncludino television. 

• Dne of the J^nsediate problems this presents (and one that is nost rele- 
vant to the' study here being reported on) Is that the job of the evaluator 
becones extrenely difficult. In the absence of'clearly stated objectives . 
and criteria for deterjrJnirg their attainment, tne essential and practical 
evaluation Questions, (is it any good?. Does it work?. Is It cost effective?, 
Does it reach Its objectives?. Should we rnake nore?) are incapable' of being 
assessed in a rigorous and scientific way. How do we treasure the untreasurable 
or define the ineffable? If educational filn»s are truly an art forfu, as 
solne still argue, then perhaps they snould be evaluated by filtr critics," ^ 
ng)t professional evaluatorsi 

It i^ readily adtritted tt^at the imposition of rigid and restrictive . 
dicta on the developrrent of any materials, but especial ly fiJffiS such as the 
''One To Grow Wseries, could sttfle creativity and reduce their true -effective- 
n^sr The challenge is equally in the hands of the evaluator, as well as 
those responsible for the developront of such naterials, to pl^oduce a mean- 
ingful set of guidelines that can blend the best of instructional technology 
with the best of the unique language of the 'film (Shettel , 196^)- It is . 
reconmended that serious attention be given xo this probleni and thfe follcwy^g 
specific steps al-e suggested in the event further work is undertaken in' the 
developrnent of educational filrrs: ' 

1. Do not wait until the prx>juct is developed before deciding 

to evaluate/ Build in the evaluation cofiponent of the 

effort early in the developrnent cycle.^^This can be accomplished 
.by assigning an evaju^t ion/instructional technology expert* to 
the project^ or by obtaining* such inputs on a consulting basis, 
at its **RFP** stage. ^ The individual Suelected for this role ^ 
should be considered a senior staff person with decisi^n- 
naking inputs, and not sicply an advisory resource. 
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2. Insist on an initial statement of spcitific edupational objectives 
and further refinements pf ^osc objectives as the devel^rnent ^ 
9ycle progresses. These •^j.ectJves should define the target 
audience and should state in ej^licit terns the ifrpact the 

tnateridls are tneant to hav^ e on iSai &uLiiei*C e, prei-eraoty Ift 

teriTS of expected changes in attitudes ,^/iawledge, and/or / 
behavior. If different levels of inipact and/or different 
auff^ences are anticipated, the above should be acconpHshed 

for each level and each audience. ' 

3. Develop* or obtain appropriate preltnjlnary evaluation insfrunkents • 
%s soon as the objectives have reached a reasonable level of spe- 
cificity. These should be considered by the developer as well as 
the evaluator as being a reasonable and fair cneans of assessing 
the attainment of progran objectives.* ' ^ ^ 

4. As soon as the iTiaterials are in a forra that represents a reasona* 

ble facsimile of their completed format, conduct a foriaative pretest ■ 
with a small sarmple of the target audience using 'the test material 
described in I rem #3 Sbove, In the case of films, this can be 
'done when they are in the form of a story board or^ a little later, 
when prints or slides fr^ selected frames of the films are 
available, alon^ with the soundtrack (which can be in printed 
form). The earlier this is done, the more degrees of freedom ont 
has in making changes in the material. Repeated studies have shewn 
tha^for didactic films such simulated materials as stilJ pictures 
have excellent predictive power regarding the effectiveness of the * 
final product. Although ftis may be less true of ron-didactic 
films, it is believed that much could be learned from this pretesting 
activity, inputs at this stage coul? range from very specific to 
very general. (For example, it may have been li^rned that the 
very "posh" interiors of the home of ilindsay in the One To Grow On 
film of the same name, "coc^letely r^ejled the teachers of the 
inner city schools.}' Decisions m^die at this time would obviously 
vary with the nature of the input. The'polnt Is that s^pie notion 
of effectiveness Is obtained before the expensive and largely 
-irreversible development steps to follow arc taken. 
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5. A final and conprehenswe evaluation (sursnative) under f'te^si condi- 
tions is tnade befor-e'-chCTsterials are released, using the saine 
or a refined version of the earlier evaluation materials. 
sion% to nodtfy the raterials, restrict the audience, etc.,. are, 
of course, nade at this time. However, because o\ the pretesting 
accompfished In step fk, -the nature-of the changes- %t this point 
should always be roioor and involve natt'ers relating to support, 
distrifaution and impleneptation of the filers rather than the 
. " content and/or structlire of the f i Ins themselves. 
^ The above skeleton outline of a devclooroent/evaluation strategy /or 
f'iliB materials is perhaps idealistic. But it seetrts almost unavoidable at 
a tire when cost effective icipact questions are being seriously asked. 

In closing, U nwst b^said in all honesty that the One To Grew On" 
fi Ira/discussion series wwild probably have benefited fror; a irore systeratic 
concern for cAjectives and the ne3,ns for obtaining thetn. tt wSuld. of 
course, have Aie the evaluation' job easier, but rore iTTiportantly , it 
probably would have resulted. in an even nore effective series, one that nay 
•have gone beyond the socewhat limited impact that was found in this evalua- 
tion study, nevertheless, the "bSe To Grow On'filnis repr-esent an inportant 
contribution to both the technique of effectiye teacher training and to .the 
critical content area ^Ith which they deal--KenraI healtfi In the classroom. 
This Is no snail accorapl Ishraent, and the necessarily critical tone of this 
report should not be construed as an effort to -dlnlnish .It, nor to Inhibit 
further efforts to expand on It. ^ • ^ 
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Project Staff: 

Harris H. Shettel - Prihcipa] Investigator 

Ruth S- Hughes Project Director* ^ 
ifary Kay Garee - Researdi Staff 
Patricia F. Vitale - Administrative Associate 

Valerie J. Hausawin - Secretary ^ 
. Robert Fitzpatricic - Project Advisor in Keasurenent and Evaluatiqo^ 



Project Milestones: 

Project Initiation 

PaneKMeeting #1, AIR Qffices 

Foros Subnitted For 0D6 Review 

Site I Agreement To Participate 
(Pending OHB ;^>provaI) 

llorkshop For Discussion Leader In Site 1 
Urban/Suburban Schools » Conducted By 
Center For Creative Comuni cation » Inc. 

0MB Approval Of Forms Received 

Panel Meeting #2, AIR Offices 

Site 2 Schools Agree To Participate 

Teachers (258) And Studcnt^>^,l»50) 
Pretested in Sites 1 An 




Discussion Leader Orientation Visits 8y 
AIR Staff ^ 

School Wockshop Sessions Begun 

Planping Of National Conirerence BeginsT' 
Plog Research, Inc. Retained As Std>con- 
tractor To Handle Details Of The Conference 

^rkshops. Post testing And Teacher/ 
Discussion Leader Interviewing Cony>leted — 
Sone Follow-Up Data Obtained 

National Conference, "Is Anybody Listening'' 



Data Analysis and Report Preparations 
Initiated 

Final Report Cofnplctcd 



July 1. 1373^ 

July 30-31, l973-Pittsburgh,Pa. 
August 13, 1973 

Decenber, 1973 
Jwuary 10, 197^ 

January 15, 197^ 

January 21, 197^-Silver Spring, 
Maryland 

F^ruary 1, 197* 
February, 197* 

February, 197* 

February, 197* 
March, 197* 

April and May, 197* 



June 6 and 7, 197*-San Diego, 

Cal ifomia 

July, 197* 
T^ccQx^^r^ 197* 



"Now Program Development Specialist, Driver Education Services of Aetna 
Life & Casualty, Hartford, Connecticut* 
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The following descriptions of cadi filn include the statevnt of the 
purpose of the fila and cxaisplcs of questions that the discussion leader^ 
can raise with his teacher group. These materials have been paraj^rased 
frore the riln Discussion Manual sAich accompanies the series « Also. included 
are the objectives for each f ilo that the project staff developed and sooe 
examples of positive teacher "1>ehavior" that would be consistent with those 
objectives^ and, where appropriate, negative teadser 'Wiavior" tiiat would be 
inconsistent with those objectives. Ail of these ssaterials were developed 
in close cooperation with those at NinH responsible for the conception and 
preparation of the f i Isi series. 

Film Descriptions 

(1) "A Pretty Good Class for a Monday" 

Film action centers about three imale students in a conventional history 
class. The students' najor outside interests are explored as well as their 
parents' and teachers' attitudes and descriptions of thea. Each student 
represents an area of erphasis of the school : 

(a) Academic developnent (a student whose niajor interest is 
academic — math}. 

(b) Vocational training (a student whose interest centers about 
mechanics — motorcycles) . 

(c) Citizenship preparation (a student interested in^Scout activities, 
holding a job, and eventually going into police work). 

The purpose of "A Pretty Good Class for a Monday*' is to stimulate a 
discussion of ways of reconciling the apparent confjicts presented by indi- 
vidual students with individual values , orientations and spheres of success 
and the circunstances prevailing in a school in which teachers deal with 
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large nunbers of students, are rpsponsiblc for teaching a prescribed cur- 
riculun, and foust a$>ply standards set by the school or by the coonunity. 

Exaiapies of goestions to be raised in Discussion Session: 

(1) ik>es the school exist to serve the coommity, or to serve itself? 
If both, hdbi is its responsibility to be divided, and which takes 
priaacy?. 

(2) To what extent can the school, which is an institution, serve the 
needs of students, who are individuals? 

(3) Where do the school's standards of success and failure corne froa? 

(4) Mat is the izopact of these standards on the students? 

(5) is there a conflict between maintaining standards and respecting 
and responding to individual values? 

(6} Uhat is the effect on the mntai health of a person i^ose o^n 
personal values are disconnected from those of the school where 
he spends several hours each day? 

Sub-objective 1 (relates to Major Objective #2 listed on page 7 ) : 

Encourage teacher to^^ respond to the individual student's needs and 
values, and to develop tolerance for another's perspective* * • 

Behavioral Example — teacher can accept and respond more positively to a 
student Uhose interest and application in his class subject is jfilnixnal when 
he is aware that his or her interest and notivatibn lies In another area« 

Negative Example — History teacher shows interest in and reinforces only 
those students who excel or match his zeal for his subject. 

(The above examples are given to show how the major objectives of tfie 
total film package can be translated into classroom performance. It is 
emphasized that these examples are not to be considered criterion Items in 
determining effectiveness of the film segments. The above examples are 
based on film content.) 
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(2) •Lindsay" 

F!la action centers about a girl in conflict with the values of her 
parents. Family setting is one of affluence. Action Includes girl's use 
of contraceptive pills and abuse of drugs. Her teacher is shown in an 
unsuccessful atteapt to encourage the girl to discuss her problea. 

The purpose of '"Lindsay" is to provoke a discussion of the way in 
which the needs and responsibilities of students^ parents, and teachers can : 
be at odds with each othcr^ and ways that the resulting unresolved conflicts 
can be destructive. 

Issues raised I nclude-the-conflict between pareifts' needs, which they 
atteapt to fulfill through their children, and the children's own needs. 
There is a problem between the goals of the teacher and the methods he uses, 
and the extent to v^ich the school exacerbates or might help resolve stu- 
dents' problems which arise frons deep differences between the student and 
his or her parents. 

Exawples of questions to be raised in Discussion Session; , 

(1) Based on events shown in student's home life, how could a teacher 
provide a constructive school environment for su'ih a student? 

(2) Evaluate your own suggestions in terms, of changes you have to make, 
responsibilities you would have, and evaluate the extent to which 
you would need to become involved wi th a student. (Questions to 
be answered by each individual in terms of his own situation.) 

Sub-objective 2 (relates to Hajor Objective r2) z 

To recognize possible sources of conflict that may be contributing to 
difficult surface behavior, and to recognize the need to respond with sym- 
pathy, empathy, and flexibility to develop a meaningful relationship in such 
a situation. 

Behavioral Example — to be aware that a student's attitude and/or response 
to the demands of the school experience are affected by non-sdiool factors 
that are equal ly important to the student. 
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Positive Example — to be able to permit a student to briefly withdravf 
froQ active class participation when coviously cSeeply troubled^ but also to 
be attentive to length of withdrawal tiiae, any obvious desire to coeasunicate 
the problexa, or obvious resolution of the proble=3. By allowing brief with- 
drai^al the teacher can project etapathy and shew the student that he recognizes 
he has a prc^lecs (he legitioizes the fact that the student is a huinan being 
just like the teacher). 

(3) "Sarah" 

The action centers about a girl about tote suspended from school for 
repeated unexcused absences. An understanding teacher learns that the girl 
has had an abortion, unknown to her parents • She wants this to remain 
unknot to them. The responsible nale student is jji the class the gixl has 
been avoiding. The teacher attempts to preclude the girl's suspension by 
telling the vice^ principal that there was a valid reason for the girl's 
behavior, with assurances that she will attend the class in the future. 
The teacher fails in her attempt. Uo exception will be made for Sarah. 

The purpose of "Sarah" is to provoke a discussion around the issues and 
the behavior of the char<icters in the film, by portraying a conflict situa- 
tion in which everybody is apparently "sincere" and "responsible," but by 
their actions assure an unsatisfactory conclusion. 

Issues -raised include the conflict between the teacher's responsibility 
to the student and responsibility to the institution; conflict in the role 
of the vice principal or dean as counselor on the one hand and the iinplernentor 
of rules on the other; conflict between Sarah's responsibility for her own 
actions (and her need to work out her own problems) and her parents' and 
the school's responsibility for her; the appropriateness of suspension as a 
response to truancy; the need for privileged communication between teacher 
and student; the question of personal responsibility for decisions vs. actions 
that might be defended in terms of "enforcing the rules," "doing one's 
job," etc. 
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Examples of questions to be raised in- Discussion Session: 



(I) 



knat justifies the right of privileged ccocunication? 



(2) 



What are the teacher's responsibilities In this situation? 



(3) 



What are the vice principal's responsibilities in this 
si tuation? 



How do you feel about the characters and their roles in this 
situation, i.e., Sarah, Hrs. Martin, etc.? 



Sub-objective 3 (relates to Major Objective ^1) : 



To encourage consideration of the needs of the individual, the deniands 
of the teacher's responsfbi 1 i ty to the institution (the school) on the one 
hand, and his responsibility to the student or* the other. 

Positive example — teadier does not follow rigid rules regarding tardi^ 
ness when he knows a pupil was late because an alcoholic father returned to 
the honie and was harassing the family. (This is not a film-related example 
but one drawn from a case study.) 

ik) "Individuals" 

This filfn presents a concrete example of an innovative, "individualized," 
program geared to self-direction of students. Film content is devoted to a 
description of how such a program 'V^orks." (This is an unscripted docunentar/ 
of an actual class.) 

The purpose of "Individuals" is to provoke a discussion of the goal of 
self-di rection, methods of achieving it, and the impact of such a change on 
the roles and responsibilities of teachers. 

The major issues raised are questions about changing the view of the 
ultimate objectives of the process of education from the mastery of a set 
body of skills towards the development of self-direction. What Is the rela- 
tionship between learning self-direction and learning a particular skill 
such as adding fractions? How caf^ a teacher best help a child to learn? 
What is a teacher's true responsibility? What Is the nature of knowledge; 
what is teaching; what is learning? What makes a child learn? Who is 
responsible for what parts of the process? What makes a child remember? 
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What is the use of learning? How does a school prixgram that stresses self- 
direction fit into a society that has a relatively highly structured extrinsic 
reward systenj? 

Examples of questions to be raised in Discussion Session of Segment k : 

(1) How did you react to the appearance and "sound" of the classroom? 

(2) How do you think the children were reacting? 

(3) What does the term "self-direction" mean to you? 

W General questions about individual reactions to "contract" type 
of curriculum. 

(5) In what ways do you use your personal values to set the tone or 
the standard for success in your classes? 

(6) Are you conscious of a distinction between the standards that you 
- bring with you and the standards of the institution? 

Sub-objective k (relates to Major Objective #3) : 

To encourage introspection regarding teacher's own feelings and atti- 
tudes about teaching, techniques of teaching, and innovations in the system* 

Pos i t i ve Examp 1 e — teache r gathers information, and collects materials 
for an experiment in self-direction after he has decided that the technique 
offers opportunity for positive learning experiences, and that he can take 
the responsibility for offering this learning experience. 

(5) ''A Teacher in Reflection" 

Film shows a teacher conducting a "class meeting." Pupils are lower 
elementary school level. The meeting Is of a problem-solving nature, 
approaching situations such as the difficulties encountered by a girl new 
to the school, and ways in which students can help one another with learning 
problems. In voice-over commentary the teacher "reflects" on ways in which 
he uncojisciously Influences and shapes the decisions the children ultimately 
make about changing classroom procedures. 
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The purpose of "A Teacher in Reflection" is to provide a concrete * 
example of a program which attempts to deal directly with mental health 
development in the classroom. It Is hoped that after seeing one example as 
shown in the film, teachers can share their reactions to the underlying 
ideas in that particular approach, consider the implications of the program's 
objectives for teachers, and speculate seriously about ways of achieving the 
same objectives In their own classrooms, either with a program like the one 
portrayed in the film or In some other way more appropriate for them. 

^ V 

Issues include the extent to which a new program is just "old wine In 
new bottles" if there Is no fundamental change in the teacher who Is using 
the program. Also, Is there a possibility of conflict when the teacher, 
the central authority in a class, attempts to give some authority to the 
students? is encouraging critical thinking among students a worthwhile 
objective for a. classroom teacher? 

« 

Examples of questions to be raised in Discussion Session : 

(1) What do you think the teacher is trying to accomplish with the 
class meeting? 

(2) How do you react to this teacher's attempt to "encourage critical 
thifiking?" 

(3) Do you think It Is a good idea to try to involve students in the 
resolution of problems? 

(4) What do you think would be. the result of asking your children to 
think about anything they would like to change about the class? 

Sub-objective of Segment 5 (relates to overall objective #3) * 

To encourage the teacher to think about the way he realtes to his 
class as a result of his interpretation of his role as a teacher and to 
think about whether he should restructure this role* 

o 

<» 

Behavi oral Examp 1 e — as an experiment, the teacher selects one class in 
which he asks pupils to five personal reactions to the class routine, and 
discusses these reactions as a group with the intention of implementing sug-* 

gestlons that represent a true change of format suqgested by someone else. 

* 
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(6) "Learning Strategies" 

The action in this film shows several activities, without conmentary, 
in various classrooms In which strategies are being employed with the purpose 
of helping children learn to guide ^eir own development. (This film was 
made in a public school in Cleveland, Ohio. The school participates in 
Project G.O.O.D* [Guiding One's Own Development], and the unrehearsed 
scenes show some of the techniques advocated by Project G.O.O.D.) 

The purpose of this film is to provoke a discussion of the concept of 
guiding one's, own development and the ways in which particular techniques 
might Be most effectively employed. 

Issues raised include the question of how the school can best support 
children as they learn to guide their own development, and to consider the 
ways in which children can do this. An important issue is one that 
approaches ways in which a teacher's habits may interfere with a conscientious 
effort to help children do their own learning. ^ 

Examples of questions to be raised In Discussion Session ; 

(1) How do you feel about the school shown in this film, i.e., cpm-* 
fortable, frustrated, confased, excited, envious? 

(2) What did you especially like or dislike? 

(3) Are you interested in trying any of the strategies shown in this 
film? 

(4) What kind of support do you think you would need from administra- 
tors or supervisors? 

(5) Are there things that you can do even though the rest of the school 
is not involved in such a laboratory or demonstration project? 

Sub-objective of Segment 6 (relates to Major Objective #1) : 

To encourage the teacher to consider his reactions to the concept of 
guiding one's own development, and to consider whether it is a feasible 
strategy in his own setting. He Is also encouraged to consider the possi- 
bilities that are inherent "^in this strategy for teaching children to under- 
stand human behavior in terms of its causes. 
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Behavioral Example— teacher initiates a self-developmental progr§im of 
his own design. Within this program, he watches for opportunities to iso- 
late an incident that occurs in class which, can be dfscussed in, terms of 
the observed behavior and the causal* factors underlying the event^ which 
took place. 
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«D. 68-S73149 
Approyal Expires June 39, 1974 



FlUi PRDGRAH EFFECTIVErJE-.o JEASURES 

Discussion Leader Report fom 

Study Category: U S R 

E I H 

Nane of Discussion Leader ^ 

Date_ 

Locati on . 

Grade Level (s) 



9 



ADH'TS Amerfcan Institutes for Research 

(1-74) #HSH-42-73-189(0P) 
O C-2 ' 



O.H.B. Mo. 68-S73U9 

Approval Expires June 30, 1974 



Kane of Fila 

Session ? J.'iE±er of teachers present 



Tiae: flln t^an end 

discussion began end 



1. IHiat was the overall ^roup reaction to this filn? 
Negative 

12 3 4 

Depressing 

-1 2 3 4 



Experience V3s 
non-relevant 

1 



2. Did the discussion: 

(a) Depend upon the discussion guide for substance 



Positive 
3 

Stinulating 
5 



It was very 
relevant 



Totally 



3 



4 



Totally 



not at all 

1 2 

(b) DraiJ upon filn content for surstance 
not at all 

1 2 3 4 5 

(c) Relate to conflict areas in the teachers' classroon 

not at all lotaUy 
1 2 3 4 5 

(d) Focus on v/ays to apply film concepts in the classroon 

Hot at all '^o^^'^'J 
2 3 4 5 
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3- I^hat Kas the cajor a3nclasicn(s) read-.ed by the group? 



4. Uho i.'ere the discussion leaders and ij'iat -. as their najor focus or point 
of viei;? 

names Coxients 
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S« Old any teacher discuss a ccncrete plan of action for dianging a class- 
roon situaticn or a relationship with a pupil? 

Ilane of Teacher 



Details of plan 



6. Uate the effectiveness of thiis film in geaeratlnq discussion related to 
actual classroom situations* 

Hot effective Very effective 

1 2 3 4 5 
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7. (Eegin with second discussion session. ) 

fenk the effectiveness of these filns in gensratinr relevant discussions. 

'^Tk pratty good class for a licnday" 

"SaraJi" 

"r.eflecticns" 

"Learning Strategies'* 

Individuals" 

■_ "Lindsey'= 



8. Use this space to nahe any additional corEents afcout the discussion 
session or to record specific renarks nade ahout the filn bv the 
teachers: 
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DIRECTIONS FOR INTERVIEWERS 
(Teacher Interview Schedule) 

1. Read through the entire Interview Schedule. 

2. Look again at Page O^S to identify die concept(s) the teacher interviewed 
oight be expected to report upon in question one. 

3« If the teacher does not mention any of these concept(s)y use the ques*- 
tions on Pages 0-6 and 0*7 after all other questions have been answered* 

4« If answer one Is complete (details of her action with results) opit 
Pages 0-6 and 0-7- 

5* Check to ensure that information filled in at the top of the form is 
correct. 
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FILM PROGRAM EFFECTIVEfiESS MEASURES 



Interview Schedule for Teacher 



Study Category U S R 

E I H 

Uaire of Teache r 

Date 

Locati on 

, Grade Level (s) 

Interviewer's Name 



American Institutes for Research 
0-3 #HSM-42--73-189{0P) 



O^H^Bi HO* 68-S73149 
Approval Expires June 30, 1974 



1. Have you applied, or do you plan to apply, any of the concepts or ideas 
discussed in the ""One to Grow On" workshops in your classrocn? 



jres no 



If you answered "yes" give the details below; if you answered ''no" go to "d* 
a. Ifhat is the idea or concept? 



fa. Describe what you did or what you plan to do. 



c. Uhat was it in the Film/Discussion sessions that stimulated you to 
institute the change describe above? Be as specific as possible* 
(Use the back of every page if necessary.) 



d, If'\vou answered "no" to #1 above, briefly discuss your reasons, 
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2* List the things you particularly liked and disliked about the following 
aspects of the "One to Grow Cn" workshop experience. 

Liked Disliked 
The Films 



The Discussion Sessions 



The Discussion Leader 



3. Uould you recommend this film series to other teachers? 

y es no 

Reason: - 
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4. Rank the Filn/Discussions in the order in v;hich you found them to be 
directly relevant to your classroon situation. 

"A Pretty Good Class for a f!onday" 



"Sarah" 



J'Lindsay*' 



"Reflections" 



"Learning Strategies" 



"Individuals" 



Reasons for your ansi/er: 



Have you, at any time, participated in a similar \:rorkshop where films 
in the area of cental health in the classroom were used? 

yes no 



If yes, name the film, briefly describe the contents, and/or aoals and 
objectives of the film. 



6. Ifhich film v;as the most relevant to your classroom situation ("One to 
Groi-; On" or other film)? 



- L2XL 
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1. Give reasons for your ansKer to #6. (Give specific examples of situations 
in which the naterial was helpful.) 



8. Have you had any courses in iriental health or child psychology? 
Names of 

Courses Where Offered Date 
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9. The following suggestiorib for classrooni application of filn concepts were 
en^hasized in your discussion group: 
check here 

K 

Z. 

3. 

4. ^ 

^. 

5. 

a. Did you attempt to inplerjent any of tiiese suggestipns? 

■ y es no (if "no" go to item "^d") 

b. If "yes," check the concept(s) which you attenpted to use. Describe 
what you did. 



c. 'What results did you achieve? 

I 



d. " If you ansv/ered "no," give a reason for your answer. 

rzi — ■ — 
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Sarah 



Oiscussion Topics and Conclusions Htxsber of 01^ 

Making Coscicnt 

Showed lade of cosvBuni cation with parents h 

Parents need to be inforced 4 

Individualization important k 

Students and teachers need to cocisunicate on a confidential level 3 

Administrators ziiust stick to rules to maintain credibility 3 

Look out for the con artist 2 

Teachers csust instill trust in students 2 

Students need to be treated as individuals 2 

Staff nieihbers need to develop cocryminication 2 

Suspension not the answer 2 

Teachers fejcl helpless in providing support service 2 



Vice Principal coid to Sarah 1 

Punishment not deserved 1 

Personal tilings shouldn't be business of teacher 1 

Administrators should be nore pliant 1 

Hot always necessary to report to parents 1 
Large cl«ssses lirait openness with students — need to reduce 

class size 1 

Even though high school level , good for elementary situations 1 

Student will do it again ; 1 

Poor conrsunication creates problems 1 

Need to know tnore about parents to help students 1 

Vice Principal had major responsibility 1 

Parents should teach children facts of life 1 

Teacher was justified in intervening 1 
Treatment of confidential infonnation a prc^lexnatic area in 

need of further thought 1 
Teachers afraid to engage in conversations with youngsters 

^ on personal matters 1 

Note that there are no negative cofnments about this film per se« 
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Lindsay 

Discussion Topics and iPoncluslons Hunfcer of CLs 

Haking Coraoent 

Long-standing fasily coniaunication probletas 6 

Was spoiled child k 

Teachers need to be good listeners 3 

Fllia too brief to evaluate situation- 2 

Connmication with young people greatest prcblea 2 

Parents and school have failed the girl 2 

ttot relevant to eleoentar/ school- 2 



Good exacnple of facolly problezos 
Hale teachers — raother zDore at fault 
Fes&ale teachers — father laore at fault 
ileli-to-do child also needs help 
Teacher has two Lindsays in class 
Hoot enviromaent not relevant to school 

Drugs not a problem at school and it's not our duty to becocne 

involved- 
Lindsay needed neutral person 

Agreed parents should search childrens' possessions 

Kids need sorae way to get high — drugs are a tec^jorary high 

Father took easy way out 

Setter conraunication needed between teachers S parents 

Watch out for the quiet student 

Parents value systems oore inportant than teachers 

Parental and teacher understanding and involveirent necessary 

Teachers cxjst be receptive ^nd enpathetlc; isust respect 

students for communication to occur 
Parents unable to relate uieaningfully to one another about 
Lindsay; teacher not sensitive to Lindsay when she remained 

after school 



*Jn this case, three of the comments {*) could be considered 
as being critical of the film. 
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A Pretty Good Class For A Honday 



Discussion Topics and Conclusions 

Parent/teacher values conflict 
Criticized pemisslve parents 

Individual interests of students enphasized» but basics 

still needed- 
Identified the three students with their own students 
Grobirth of Chas. (one of three boys in fila) most difficult 

to procx>te 

School produced no sore than parents and teachers exepcted 

of students 

Supportive of school system objectives 

Children should concentrate on school work 

Children need choices in subject matter selection 

School not meeting needs of three students in filiin 

Design psecific prograss to nieet students' needs 

Questioned isaage oT average student in fiiia* - 

Concept of individual vs. group is a forced Issue, simpler to 

be part of a group- 
Teachers don't have tisne to learn individual interests 
Teachers need to be consistent in approach to classroon 

discipl ine 

Should not underestiisate any student's ability 
tk>t all students are alike 

Acaderaic excellence not necessary to be happy 
Al 1 students seem to be accepted by facsi ly 
Average child often neglected 
Individualization is the answer 
Most isnportant cJiildren be happy 
Ifeed average level nost of all 
School filled a need for each student 
Film nore thorough than others 

irportant that teachers know students personally — makes them 

learn and feel better 
Knowledge of hooe attitude critical to solve specific proble3)s 
Good film for generatngg discussion to individual needs 
Teachers differed as to how far one can go to serve individual 
needs without disserving others in the- class 



Kunoer of CLs 
Haking Comcaent 

3 
2 

2 
2 



^Three of the ^oye comments had a critical note imbedded In them — 
but there were no strong negative reactions. 
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Individuals 



PisoiSSion Topics and Conclusions 



Liked the idea of alpha and oniega but ladced pertinent 
infonsation about evaluation and testing of results » 
what space» oaterials, and sxspport personnel are required^ 

Self-dlrcctibn doesn't work with all kids 

Would have to be started in the lower grades to be effective 

Teachers would need a great deal of tine to prepare for this 

Fila setting ideal rather than realistic- 

ileed parent/cosstunl ty cooperation 

Hany drawbacks to this progranj — could not stand confusion 
and noise 

Teacher's personality was revealing factor in filra 

Teachers now use contract and unit planning 

Difficult to initiate program in terms of developing the 

skills of the chilx} 
Could not be done here 

All in favor but too difficult to Icopleaent 
Rejected by total group* 

Students will learn what they want to learn 
Traditional school stnicture depressing 
Questioned effectiveness of reward systenf. > 
Not relevant here because society stresses rules and obedience 
Children want and need structure and direction 
Individual differences are very itaportant 
Easy for high school teachers to identify with 
All children could not learn self-direction through the n)ediun) 
expressed in this filn 



fiunfcer of OLs 
Haklng Coataent 

10 



7 
5 
h 
k 
3 

3 
3 
3 

2 
2 
2 



*A number of co-iments related to the difficulty of implementing the 
concept, but only three have their negative focus on the film per se. 
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Teacher In Reflection 



Discuss ion Topics and Conclusions Ifissicr of DLs 

Making Coarnent 

Objected to fight 3 

No critical thinking 2 

Too directive 2 

Negative view of teacher's cacthods . 2 

Clajss oeeting concept accepted 2 

O.K. to be passive at times 2 

Would not work in k - 6 grades 2 

Children can resolve oi^n problems if given opportunity 2 

Use of videotape good 2 

Can be unobtrusively directive 2 



- Teacher in filsQ lacked skill to evaluate herself 
Poor handling of Dinetta 
Class meeting not -new 

Liked idea of students helping each other 

Free discussion beneficial 

Meetings don't work in junior high school 

Encourages fighting 

Would intensify prbbleins 

Lew economic pujTils have trouble communicating and achieving 
Film not relevant to school, si tuation- 
Not viable technique 

Open and exspathetic approach to students b^est .way to allow 

them to brijig their problems to you 
Teachers should be open and synpathetic with students; difficult 
to achieve 



-Again, many conments were very crstical of the technique used 
in the film, but only one was film specific.^ 



Learning Strategies 



Oiscussion Topics and Conclusions fJusiber of OLs 

Haking Coggaent 

Liked aini-courses, role play, and student tutoring 6 

Kids need to xnake decisions 2 

Kindergarten tcadier too directive 2 

Have already tried peer teaching, hobby clubs, role play 2 
AdzsinistratJve problens involved with this as well as 

parent conraunication * 2 

Blind teacher good 2 ^ 

Hot possible to ic^lesient in this school; group negative to 

concept 2 

Kids learn what diey want to learn 1 

Fila valuable for student teachers J 

Filn could have been oade in this school 1 
Oiildren spoiled by watching TV prograas, have unreal approach 

to life, thus strategies don't work 1 
Hajor goal of education is to help students becosB self- 

notivating and goal directed ^ 

Fijra did not generate discussion- ' 
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